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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  involves  a  topical  discussion  from  the  Christian 
viewpoint  of  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  in  the  West 
Indies,  The  people  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  Haiti  have  had  a  different  cultural  background 
from  that  of  North  America,  but  their  political  and  economic 
life  is  closely  involved  with  our  own.  We  are  sure  to  have 
larger  contacts  with  them  in  the  future. 

The  class  may  be  conducted,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  leader,  by  two  different  methods. 

The  first  method  is  intended  for  experienced  discussion 
groups  and  involves  some  familiarity  with  the  whole  subject 
by  the  members,  preferably  a  complete  reading  before  the 
first  session  of  the  entire  book  upon  which  the  course  is  pri¬ 
marily  based — Trailing  the  Conquistadores,  by  Samuel  Guy 
Inman,  Preliminary  knowledge  of  general  conditions  will  be 
supplemented  by  special  study  of  references  indicated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  topic.  Instead  of  following  the  order  of 
chapters  in  the  book,  the  three  West  Indian  republics  and 
Porto  Rico  are  considered  together  under  six  general  topics 
which  supply  measuring  rods  for  our  attitudes  toward  the 
people  of  each  of  these  lands. 

The  class  should  be  encouraged  to  read  not  only  the  text¬ 
book  but  other  reference  books  as  well,  and  to  draw  facts 
from  current  periodicals  concerning  political  and  economic 
conditions  and  cultural  changes  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  as  a  basis  for  full  discus¬ 
sion.  Several  newspaper  quotations  concerning  current  hap¬ 
penings  in  these  countries  are  introduced  into  the  following 
studies  as  an  illustration  of  the  suggested  method.  Watch 
the  best  daily  papers  and  clip  from  them  all  references  to  the 
Caribbean  countries. 

Six  relations,  actual  and  possible,  between  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  and  the  people  of  these  countries  are  sug¬ 
gested.  These  relations  are  more  or  less  definitely  maintained 
toward  all  our  Caribbean  neighbors.  They  may  be  studied 
separately  as  they  affect  the  whole  Caribbean  area;  or  each 
country  may  be  studied  as  affected  by  each  of  the  six  re¬ 
lations. 

The  object  of  the  study,  for  the  usual  six  sessions  of  a 
study  class  and  as  far  as  possible  for  each  session,  is  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  definite  conclusions,  from  a  facing  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  concerning  what  are  Christian  attitudes  in  each  of  these 
relations.  Each  session  should  bring  out  the  apparent  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  special  relation  discussed,  the  disturbances  and 
misunderstandings  due  to  failures  in  Christian  attitudes  and 
constructive  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

The  result  should  be  a  clear  formulation  of  what  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  United  States,  individually  and  collectively,  ought 
to  do  or  avoid  doing.  The  leader  should  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  conscience  in  our  relations  with  the  people 
of  these  three  sister  republics  and  our  fellow  citizens,  the 
Porto  Ricans.  Discussion  might  well  emphasize  the  means 
by  which  intelligent  and  conscientious  public  opinion  can  af¬ 
fect  the  policy  of  our  government  at  the  polls  and  through 
the  press,  as  well  as  the  missionary  programs  of  denomina¬ 
tional  boards. 

The  class  can  be  effectively  advertised  by  presenting  it  as  a 
series  of  “Open  Forums  on  Imperialism.”  The  events  of  the 
early  months  of  1930  have  offered  an  unusually  favorable 
opportunity  for  direct  study  of  American  relations  with  the 
Caribbean  countries  on  account  of  the  Dominican  revolution 
and  the  Commission  to  Haiti  appointed  by  President  Hoover. 
The  topics  for  the  six  sessions,  when  the  first  method  is 
used,  might  be  announced  as  follows: 

Topic  I.  Cleaning  up  the  Country  (Intervention). 

Topic  II.  Developing  the  Country  (Exploitation). 

Topic  HI.  Feeding  the  Five  Hundred  Thousand  (Relief). 

Topic  IV.  Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet  (Racial  Isolation). 

Topic  V.  Religion  and  Prosperity  (Sharing). 

Topic  VI.  My  Brother’s  Keeper  (Responsibility). 
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The  second  method  would  follow  more  simply  the  course 
of  the  textbook,  chapter  by  chapter.  All  of  the  six  suggested 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  each  country  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  each  session  in  connection  with  the  facts  about  that 
country  as  presented  in  the  particular  chapter  of  the  textbook. 
The  effect  should  be,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  a  habit  of 
thinking  about  each  country  in  terms  of  definite  relations  and 
attitudes.  This  method  does  not  presuppose  much  knowledge 
about  the  several  countries  nor  any  familiarity  with  their 
individual  situations  except  as  secured  from  a  careful  reading 
of  the  one  chapter  studied.  At  the  close  of  each  session  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  should  have  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  one 
country  and  an  estimate  of  the  traditional  and  the  ideal  atti¬ 
tude  toward  it  of  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  method  will  be  a  simpler  approach  to  the  ma¬ 
terial,  but  governed  by  the  same  effort  to  encourage  a  Chris¬ 
tian  point  of  view  in  all  our  contacts  with  our  Caribbean 
neighbors.  The  leader  using  this  method  might  announce 
topics  for  the  customary  six  sessions  as  follows,  centering 
attention  on  the  chapters  of  the  textbook  indicated  below. 

Topic  I.  Spain  in  the  New  World  (Chapter  i). 

Topic  II.  Cuba,  a  Struggle  for  Freedom  (Chapter  4). 

Topic  III.  Haiti,  the  Black  Republic  (Chapter  5). 

Topic  IV.  Santo  Domingo,  “New  Spain”  Renewed  (Chap¬ 
ter  6). 

Topic  V.  Porto  Rico,  a  New  Problem  for  the  United  States 
(Chapter  7). 

Topic  VI.  How  to  Help  (Study  Chapters  2,  3  and  8,  for 
contrast  of  what  the  United  States  and  other  nations  have 
done  in  the  Caribbean  countries  with  our  present  social  and 
religious  opportunity.  If  possible,  take  an  additional  session 
for  this  topic). 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  textbook  give  a  picture  of 
the  relations  of  the  stronger  nations  with  the  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries,  beginning  with  Spain  and  the  conquistadores  who  came 
in  the  wake  of  Columbus.  How  adventurers  from  England, 
France  and  Holland  trailed  the  conquistadores,  and  struggled 
for  the  rich  prizes  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and  how,  later,  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  entered  this  rich  field  of  exploi¬ 
tation  is  told  in  chapter  two.  Chapter  three  gives  a  general 
outlook  on  the  present  situation,  in  its  physical  and  cultural 
aspects,  preparatory  to  a  detailed  study  of  each  country. 

The  class  should  consider  how  far  the  general  attitude  of 
the  conquistadores  has  been  characteristic  of  the  restless 
pioneers  of  empire  and  of  business  who  have  come  to  the 
Caribbean  from  Europe  and  mainland  North  America. 

If  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  have  been  like  a  political 
pawn  or  an  economic  football  between  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  between  them  and  the  United  States,  for  these  four 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  does  the  New  Caribbean,  now 
attracting  so  many  visitors  for  pleasure  and  business  and 
study,  still  offer,  after  the  hard  experiences  of  these  centuries, 
a  promising  field  for  the  activities  of  the  new  spirit  of  world 
fellowship,  in  the  effort  to  realize  democracy,  the  well-being 
of  all  and  the  ideals  of  love  and  service? 

It  is  suggested  that  this  material  be  divided  between  the 
first  session,  studying  historical  backgrounds,  and  the  last 
one  or  two  sessions,  studying  the  present  general  situation  as 
an  opportunity  for  individual  and  corporate  helpfulness.  The 
other  sessions  will  study  chapter  by  chapter  the  special  aspects 
of  a  particular  country  as  they  are  presented  in  chapters  four 
to  seven  of  the  textbook. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  estimate  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  people  of  these  countries  is  to 
find  out  what  is  being  done  by  the  mission  board  of  your  de¬ 
nomination  through  church  work,  schools  and  hospitals  and  in 
other  forms  of  social  service.  Assign  to  some  members  of 
the  class  the  presentation  of  these  facts  concerning  each  coun¬ 
try.  Then  discuss  whether  this  work  is  adequate  and  adapted 
to  secure  the  best  results,  and  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  shar¬ 
ing  and  appreciation.  What  is  needed  to  make  the  service 
of  your  board  in  the  Caribbean  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  view 
of  our  close  relation  with  these  countries  and  the  important 
part  they  will  play  in  our  future?  Do  its  supporters  lack 
financial  resources,  or  interest,  or  understanding  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  attitude  and  approach  to  people  of  Latin-American 
culture  ? 
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In  the  use  of  either  method,  the  leader  should  have  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  about  each 
country  by  the  standards  of  the  six  suggested  relations.  In 
the  first  method,  the  class  should  have  studied  the  whole  text¬ 
book  in  advance,  so  as  to  give  the  time  to  discussion  of  each 
relation  as  it  has  existed  in  all  the  countries  studied.  In  the 
second  method  the  leader  should  have  studied  this  whole 
pamphlet  in  advance,  so  as  to  direct  the  class  in  applying  the 
measuring  rods  of  the  six  relations  to  each  country  as  it  is 
taken  up,  chapter  by  chapter,  from  the  textbook. 

The  extent  of  class  discussion  on  relations  and  attitudes 
will  depend  on  how  familiar  members  of  the  class  will  make 
themselves  with  the  facts  about  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  each  country.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  sum¬ 
maries  of  facts  and  conditions  presented  before  the  class,  in 
lieu  of  advance  study,  make  assignments  for  brief  papers  on 
different  aspects  of  the  country  concerned,  always  saving  time 
for  general  discussion  as  to  whether  the  relations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  with  the  people  of  the  country  con¬ 
cerned  have  been  undertaken  and  maintained  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

What  is  needed,  in  short,  to  make  the  class  a  success  is  (i) 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  (2)  a  social  conscience,  and  (3)  an 
opportunity  for  cooperative  thinking  through  full  discussion, 
not  to  prove  one  side  or  the  other,  but  to  understand  all  that 
is  involved  in  our  relations  with  our  Caribbean  neighbors. 

Do  not  accept  sentimental  or  traditional  attitudes  on  either 
side  of  the  questions  involved.  Be  practical  and  see  the  point 
of  view  of  the  business  man  and  the  government  official. 
Compel  the  class  to  think,  even  if  you  have  to  present  the 
case  of  those  you  believe  are  in  the  wrong.  Insist  that  every 
conclusion  shall  be  defensible  as  a  Christian  attitude. 

Reference  List 

It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  available  for  reference 
use  during  the  course  as  many  good  books,  pamphlets,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  reports  as  the  resources  of  the  group  may  make  it 
practicable  to  secure.  Arrangements  for  purchase  or  for  loan 
through  libraries  should  be  made  well  in  advance.  The  mission 
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boards  working  in  the  West  Indies  will  furnish  either  free 
or  at  low  cost  useful  supplemental  publications.  The  leader 
should  write  to  the  educational  or  literature  department  of  his 
own  board  several  weeks  before  the  first  session  of  the  class 
and  ask  for  full  information  regarding  such  material.  The 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World  published  in  July,  1930,  is  a 
special  number  on  the  Caribbean  Islands.  This  number 
should  be  included  in  the  reference  sources  and  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  office  of  the  Review,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  books  listed  below  will  be  of  special  value  and  as  many 
of  them  as  possible  should  be  assembled. 

American  Occupation  of  Haiti,  The.  Raymond  L.  Buell.  Vol. 

V,  Nos.  19-20.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York.  $1.00. 
Between  the  Americas.  Jay  S.  Stowell,  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions  and  Missionary  Education  Movement,  New 
York.  1930.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60  cents. 

Evangelicals  at  Havana.  Samuel  G.  Inman.  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  New  York.  1929.  25  cents. 
History  of  the  Cuban  Republic.  C.  E.  Chapman.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  1927.  $5.00. 

Porto  Rico  and  Its  Problems.  V.  S.  Clark,  and  others.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Government  Research,  Washington,  D.  C.  1930.  $5.00. 
Porto  Rico  :  History  and  Conditions.  Knowlton  Mixer.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  1926.  $4.00. 

Problem  of  Porto  Rico,  The.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New 
York.  1929.  25  cents. 

Social  Problems  in  Porto  Rico.  F.  K.  Fleagle.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.  1917.  $1.00. 

Survey  of  American  Foreign  Relations,  1929.  Charles  P.  How¬ 
land.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  $5.00. 
Through  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti.  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  New  York.  1919. 
Trailing  the  Conquistadores.  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Friendship 
Press,  New  York.  1930.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60  cents. 
United  for  Kingdom  Service  in  Porto  Rico.  Evangelical  Union, 
Ponce,  P.  R.  1928.  Pamphlet.  Denominational  Boards. 
United  States  and  the  Caribbean,  The.  C.  L.  Jones,  H.  K. 
Norton  and  P.  T.  Moon.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.  1929.  $1.50. 

Waiting  Isles,  The.  C.  S.  Detweiler.  American  Baptist  Publi¬ 
cation  Society,  Philadelphia.  1930.  $1.25;  paper,  75  cents. 
West  Indian  Treasures.  Winifred  Hulbert.  Friendship  Press, 
New  York.  1930.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 
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TOPIC  I 


CLEANING  UP  THE  COUNTRY- 
INTERVENTION 

Devotional  Period. 

Scripture  Reading:  Read  Luke  12:  14-21. 

Suggestion  for  Prayer:  Pray  that  hearts  of  Qiristian  people 
in  the  United  States  may  be  enlarged  to  consider  and  understand 
conditions  in  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean,  that  there  may  be 
concern  for  good  government,  for  domestic  peace,  for  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  true  freedom  in  those  lands,  as  in  our  own.  Pray  that 
guidance  and  high  ideals  may  be  given  to  the  officers  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  the  President,  the  heads  of  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  those  who  must  make  important  decisions  in  emer¬ 
gencies  concerning  employment  of  force  or  moral  influence  by  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  these  countries. 

Suggestion  for  Meditation  :  A  Parable  of  Intervention.  Does 
this  in  any  way  represent  the  feeling  of  Latin-American  countries 
about  intervention  by  the  United  States :  “And  it  came  to  pass  in 
those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he  went  out  unto  his 
brethren,  and  looked  on  their  burdens :  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian 
smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he  looked  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the 
Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  And  when  he  went  out  the 
second  day,  behold,  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  together :  and 
he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong,  Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy 
fellow?  and  he  said.  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us? 
Intendest  thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian?’’  Ex. 
2 :  11-14. 


In  the  past,  a  common  attitude  towards  disturbed  conditions 
in  Mexico,  especially  when  they  tended  to  produce  difficulties 
on  the  border  of  the  United  States,  was:  “We  must  go  down 
there  and  clean  up  the  country.’’  In  a  more  or  less  blunt  or 
tactful  way,  this  has  been  a  characteristic  feeling  in  reference 
to  disturbances  in  the  Caribbean.  The  class  should  examine 
the  supposed  necessity  of  United  States  intervention  to  re¬ 
store  order  in  neighboring  countries  and  the  spirit  in  which 
the  intervention  is  undertaken. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  recent  books  on  this 
subject,  from  which  several  quotations  will  be  given,  is  How¬ 
land’s  Survey  of  American  Foreign  Relations,  igsg.  It  gives 
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the  following  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  American 
relations  with  the  Caribbean  countries : 

For  the  most  part,  United  States  official  activity  in  the  Caribbean 
has  been  motivated  by  [Panama]  canal  strategy.  For  the  rest  its 
interventions  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  economic  enterprise 
of  American  citizens  as  well  as  of  other  foreigners  rather  than 
hunger  for  more  territory  to  people  or  to  govern.  Each  interven¬ 
tion  has  had  an  emergency  as  its  basis  and  has  been  embarked  upon 
with  the  double  intention  of  restoring  order  and  assisting  the  na¬ 
tives  to  set  up  a  government  on  democratic  principles. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  an  outline  of  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Make  it  a  three-sided  debate,  so  that  there  will  not 
be  a  winning  or  a  losing  side,  but  each  will  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  final  position.  Nine  persons  might  be  appointed 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  different  points,  and  then  the  subject 
be  opened  for  general  discussion. 

I.  What  are  the  reasons  for  intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  Caribbean  countries? 

I.  Fear  that  disturbed  conditions  will  give  an  excuse  for 
intervention  by  European  powers  contrary  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  (Inman,  p.  27;  Stowell,  pp.  122-124.)^ 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  statesmen  in  the 
United  States  looked  forward  to  the  “manifest  destiny”  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  of  Central  America.  This  was  due  to  apprehension  that 
these  countries  might  be  occupied  by  European  powers  and 
endanger  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  a  certain  grandiose 
conception  of  “manifest  destiny”  in  relation  to  these  Latin- 
American  countries  based  on  national  pride  rather  than  self¬ 
protection.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
movement  to  secure  a  Panama  Canal  emphasized  again  the 
danger  to  American  interests  unless  the  Caribbean  was  practi¬ 
cally  under  our  control.  Admiral  Mahan’s  book  on  the 
Interests  of  America  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future, 

^  For  convenience,  references  made  in  these  pages  to  books  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  preceding  list  are  by  author’s  name  only.  Thus  the 
textbook,  Trailing  the  Conquistadores,  is  cited  simply  by  the  name 
“Inman.” 
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crystallized  the  thought  of  the  political  leaders  into  action. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  Senator  Lodge 
definitely  carried  on  this  tradition  of  “manifest  destiny.”  The 
annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
an  outcome  of  this  spirit.  (Inman,  pp.  33,  36.) 

One  of  the  permanent  secretaries  of  the  State  Department 
announces : 

The  attitude  the  United  States  has  taken  in  such  emergencies 
toward  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  other  Latin-American 
countries,  has  been  foreshadowed  from  time  to  time  in  utterances 
of  statesmen  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  was  outlined  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1905  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Roosevelt 
Corollary”  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  connection  with  the  Domini¬ 
can  debt  protocol  of  1904.  This  corollary  was  to  the  effect  that  in 
case  of  financial  or  other  difficulties  in  weak  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  the  United  States  should  attempt  an  adjustment  thereof  lest 
European  Governments  should  intervene,  and  intervening  should 
occupy  territory,  an  act  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. — New  York  Times. 

R.  L.  Buell  in  International  Relations,  says  the  interven¬ 
tion  in  Haiti  was  “partly  because  of  the  hysterical  fear  of  Ger¬ 
man  aggression.”  (Inman,  pp.  ii4ff.) 

The  commissioners  sent  by  President  Hoover  to  Haiti  realized 
that  the  American  intervention,  begun  in  1915,  was  largely  due  to 
the  fear  that  some  other  country  would  get  a  foothold  in  Haiti 
which  would  become  a  threat  to  America’s  strategic  interests  in 
connection  with  the  Panama  Canal.  For  several  years  prior  to  our 
intervention,  German  interests  tried  to  establish  themselves  there 
and  Washington  acutely  feared  that  Germany  was  planning  to  ob¬ 
tain  Mole  St.  Nicholas  for  a  naval  base.  Some  of  the  commission 
members  are  convinced  that  the  danger  to  American  interests 
which  brought  American  forces  to  Haiti  no  longer  exists.  Inter¬ 
national  tension  such  as  gripped  the  world  in  1915,  when  there  was 
a  possibility  of  Germany’s  winning  the  world  war,  has  largely 
evaporated.  Moreover,  the  United  States’  position  of  dominance  in 
this  region  has  received  tacit  recognition  from  the  other  powers. 

— New  York  Times. 

2.  Danger  to  lives  of  United  States  citizens,  our  invest¬ 
ments  and  other  interests  of  the  United  States  in  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  characteristic  attitude  of  the  United  States  govern- 
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ment  in  its  relation  to  the  Caribbean  countries  was  shown 
in  the  recent  bloodless  revolution  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

President  Hoover  said,  concerning  the  situation,  “I  have  no  in¬ 
formation  that  there  is  any  danger  to  life  and  property  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  in  the  Dominican  Republic.”  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  State  Department  explained,  no  steps  were  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  dispatch  of  marines  to  the  republic.  Should  the  present 
effort  at  peace  fail,  it  was  stated,  and  a  serious  condition  of  dis¬ 
order  develop,  it  is  assumed  that  the  United  States  would  send 
marines  to  the  scene  under  the  rights  it  has  by  treaty  of  protect¬ 
ing  its  financial  administration  of  the  republic. — New  York 
Times. 

Dr.  Buell  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  says: 

It  is  significant  that  the  United  States  did  not  rush  marines  to 
Santo  Domingo  at  the  first  sign  of  revolution.  The  Hoover  ad¬ 
ministration  thus  gave  a  concrete  example  of  its  unwillingness  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  Caribbean  country. 

3.  Civil  conflicts  and  political  corruption  offensive  to  in¬ 
ternational  standards. 

Howland  gives  (pp.  304-306)  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
pro  and  con  of  United  States  policy  in  the  Caribbean.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  advantages  of  a  stable  government  insured  by 
United  States  control  and  the  great  obstacles  caused  by  con¬ 
tinual  civil  strife  and  economic  disorganization  against  the 
growth  of  an  intelligent  democracy,  he  says: 

The  slow  transition  to  a  more  truly  democratic  system  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  rising  standards  of  living,  the  spread 
of  education  and  frequent  experience  with  the  benefits  of  better 
government.  Liberty  and  order  have  always  been  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  save  in  the  slow  school  of  experience.  In  the  Caribbean,  the 
demand  for  order  has  been  in  local  opinion  mainly  associated  with 
an  alien  economic  control,  offering  greater  comfort  and  economic 
progress,  but  along  with  it  the  danger  of  domination  and  exploita¬ 
tion. 

The  New  York  Times  in  commenting  on  the  Haiti  situa¬ 
tion  says: 

Some  of  the  commissioners  feel  that  the  United  States  should  be 
in  a  position  to  step  in  in  the  interests  of  humanity  when  Haiti  is 
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torn  by  bloody  revolution,  as  it  has  been  so  often  in  the  past.  A 
formula  for  thus  protecting  both  American  and  Haitian  interests 
without  infringing  on  the  republic’s  liberty  will  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  matters  to  be  worked  out  by  the  commission. 

Few  would  deny  the  obligation  of  our  government  to  assist 
in  securing  and  maintaining  orderly  government  in  adjacent 
countries.  When  the  Haitian  people  in  Port-au-Prince,  their 
capital,  seized  the  president  of  the  country,  dragged  him  out 
of  his  palace,  and  brutally  murdered  him,  it  was  an  interna¬ 
tional  scandal  which  the  United  States  could  not  ignore.  The 
fact  that  he  had  aroused  the  passions  of  the  people  by  the 
massacre  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  political  leaders  in  the 
government  prisons  made  it  seem  obligatory  to  check  the 
spread  of  anarchy  and  carnage.  (Stowell,  pp.  159,  160.)  The 
recent  protests  against  religious  persecution  in  Russia  and  the 
earlier  world-wide  condemnation  of  Turkey  for  its  treatment 
of  the  Armenians  indicate  that  international  public  sentiment 
will  not  tolerate  such  flagrant  outrages  against  human  rights, 
no  matter  where  they  occur.  The  United  States  had  an  im¬ 
portant  share  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  centering  in  the 
ports  of  northern  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean.  '  We  did  our 
part  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  is  engaged  with  other  nations  in  efforts  to 
control  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Africa  and  to  prevent  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  narcotics  and  of  immigrants,  the  white  slave  traffic 
and  other  forms  of  illegal  trade.  The  public  sentiment  of  the 
■world  justifies  such  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
in  the  name  of  common  decency  and  fundamental  human 
rights. 

4.  Sincere  requests  for  aid  by  the  United  States  in  meet¬ 
ing  critical  situations.  (Stowell,  pp.  74,  75.) 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  political  factions  in  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Caribbean  or  the  actual  governments  of  these 
countries  have  requested  that  the  United  States  intervene  by 
military  force  against  rebel  movements  to  assist  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  stable  government.  The  danger  is  that  its  sup¬ 
port  may  be  given  to  an  unjust  and  unrepresentative  govern¬ 
ment  against  justifiable  revolution  in  the  interests  of  the 
people. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  a  continuation  of  present  evils  might  arouse 
the  Cubans  to  such  a  pitch  of  opposition  to  the  politicians  that 
they  would  confront  both  the  home  government  and  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  gain  real  freedom  for  themselves.  A  situa¬ 
tion  might  well  develop  in  such  an  event  that  would  bring  a  call 
for  United  States  intervention. — Chapman,  p.  651. 

II.  What  are  the  objections  to  intervention? 

I.  Infringement  of  sovereignty.  (Stowell,  p.  29.) 

What  do  you  say  to  the  resolution  offered  in  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Conference  at  Havana  in  1928: 

“No  state  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another,”  and  to  the  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  this  proposition. 
— Howland,  p.  298. 

A  tutelage,  which  for  the  time  being  suspends  or  diminishes  the 
independence  of  a  sovereign  state  in  order  to  educate  it  to  a  greater 
sense  of  its  political  responsibilities,  is  based  upon  policy  and  not 
upon  technical  legal  right. — Howland,  p.  299. 

An  American  senator  said ;  “Cuba  has  an  indefeasible  right  to 
stew  in  her  own  juice.”  Are  there  not  some  limitations  on  allow¬ 
ing  Cuba  to  “stew  in  her  own  juice”?  Is  there  not  some  point 
where  the  United  States  might  step  in,  short  of  actual  anarchy  or 
foreign  invasion?  If  so,  does  not  that  constitute  a  virtual  pro¬ 
tectorate,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  a  moral  obligation  to 
help  the  Cubans  help  themselves? — Chapman,  p.  646. 

We  cannot  expect,  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  study 
class,  to  take  up  the  principles  of  international  law  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  national  sovereignty  of  small  countries.  There  are 
certain  conditions  under  which  the  rights  of  any  country 
must  be  curtailed  in  the  interests  of  international  order  and 
safety.  It  is  an  interesting  question  to  consider  why  the 
United  States  should  be  content  to  tolerate  disorders  and 
maladministration  in  Cuba  that  would  not  be  allowed  in 
Florida.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Spanish  negotiators  after 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  proposed  to  cede  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  and  were  surprised  that  their  offer  was 
not  accepted. 

There  must,  however,  be  definite  limitations  to  the  police 
power  of  the  United  States,  or  England,  on  the  high  seas, 
where  it  has  so  often  been  exercised,  and  in  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  There  appears  to  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  against  individuals  of  other  nations 
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engaging  in  illegal  activities  on  the  high  seas.  The  efforts  of 
the  United  States  government  against  rum  runners  of  other 
countries  is  a  recent  illustration.  If  a  neighboring  nation  offi¬ 
cially  or  tacitly  allows  and  encourages  its  citizens  in  illegal 
activities,  intervention  by  the  United  States  directly  in  the 
affairs  of  that  country  might  appear  to  be  a  logical  conse¬ 
quence.  Would  this  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  a  small 
and  weak  nation  when  it  would  not  be  thought  of  in  relation 
to  a  powerful  nation?  If  a  majority  of  the  people  in  a 
neighboring  country  opposed  an  intervention  to  restore  order 
and  prevent  violation  of  international  contracts,  would  it  be 
justifiable?  Does  refusal  to  accept  help  from  the  United 
States  inhibit  the  United  States  from  doing  anything? 

2.  Desire  for  a  free  hand  in  attaining  personal  ambitions 
of  sectional  leaders. 

Chapman  {History  of  Cuba)  says  the  opposition  sometimes  uses 
the  danger  of  a  United  States  intervention  in  order  to  blackmail 
the  party  in  power. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  Sehor  Vasquez  (former  president  of 
the  Dominican  Republic)  is  said  to  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  threats 
of  forcing  the  American  marines  to  return  rather  than  submit  to 
another  Vasquez  Administration. — New  York  Times. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  people  of  a  neighboring 
country  objected  to  the  restoration  of  order,  preferring  to  do 
as  they  please  and  fight  when  they  want  to,  or  to  settle  their 
own  difficulties  in  their  own  crude  way  by  constant  struggle. 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  Manuel  Quezon  said,  “We  would 
rather  be  governed  like  hell  and  do  it  ourselves  than  to  be 
governed  like  heaven  and  have  others  govern  us.”  The  Hai¬ 
tian  Commission  report  says  Haitians  should  replace  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Haitian  government  service, 
“whether  or  not  a  certain  loss  of  efficiency  is  entailed.” 

3.  Resentment  against  superior  attitude  of  the  United 
States  and  military  pressure. 

A  witness  before  the  Haitian  Commission  said : 

The  Americans  brought  to  this  country  a  thing  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  race  prejudice.  The  color  line  has  been  drawn  in  Haiti 
and  the  injection  of  such  an  attitude  has  naturally  tended  to  give 
the  Haitians,  especially  the  younger  generation,  an  inferiority  com- 
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plex.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the  price  we  have  paid  for  material 
accomplishments  has  been  entirely  beyond  their  value. — New  York 
T  imes. 

Another  witness  before  the  Commission  accused  the  Amer¬ 
ican  High  Commissioner  of  having  made  a  report  stating 
that  the  Haitian  people  had  “the  mentality  of  a  seven-year-old 
child.”  In  this  connection,  one  should  recall  that  the  great 
strike  of  high  school  students  in  Manila  was  the  result  of  a 
carelessly  uttered  remark  of  an  American  school  teacher  de¬ 
preciating  the  mental  ability  of  the  Filipino  students. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Haitian  Commission  were  strongly 
impressed  by  Russell’s  sincerity  and  good  will  and  believe  that  any 
man  in  his  position  as  American  High  Commissioner  would  be 
resented.  But  the  Commission  will  certainly  recommend  the  ulti¬ 
mate  replacement  of  the  military  commissioner  by  a  civilian  min¬ 
ister  and  the  withdrawal  of  American  marines  as  soon  as  that  is 
safely  possible. — New  York  Times. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  resentment  against  the 
American  High  Commissioner  was  due  to  his  authority  in 
Haitian  government  affairs  or  to  the  military  pressure  by 
which  it  was  enforced. 

Another  witness  sketched  the  history  of  Haiti  since  it  became  an 
independent  state  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  Hai¬ 
tians,  he  said,  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Americans  at 
Savannah  in  America’s  war  for  independence.  They  had  been  the 
only  Negro  people  to  win  their  freedom  by  force  of  their  own 
arms  and  they  had  developed  a  civilization  here  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
trust  and  opposition  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  civilization, 
the  witness  said,  was  very  different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  civili¬ 
zation,  and  Americans  are  unable  to  understand  it.  “All  these 
things  we  have  been  trying  to  build  up,  the  American  soldiers  have 
been  trying  to  tear  down  in  the  past  fifteen  years.”  “Marines 
drove  out  the  members  and  padlocked  the  doors”  of  the  Haitian 
Legislature.  “I  recall  this  only  to  show  you  that  the  United 
States  has  as  much  right  now  to  disperse  an  illegal  assembly,  such 
as  the  present  Council  of  State,  as  it  had  to  disperse  a  legal  one 
then.” — New  York  Times. 

In  Santo  Domingo  they  tell  a  fable  about  intervention  by 
the  United  States.  “An  elephant  one  day,  coming  along  a 
jungle  path  into  a  village,  passed  by  a  nest  where  a  hen  was 
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sitting  on  her  eggs.  The  hen  was  greatly  alarmed  and  aban¬ 
doned  her  nest.  Later  the  elephant,  returning,  noticed  the 
neglected  eggs  and,  recognizing  her  responsibility  for  the 
matter,  decided  to  sit  on  the  eggs  in  place  of  the  hen !”  This 
does  not,  of  course,  fairly  represent  the  situation.  But  it 
indicates  something  of  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

4.  Sometimes  the  intervention  becomes  actually  an  excuse 
for  profitable  jobs  to  Americans  assigned  to  carry  out  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions  under  the  intervention. 

When  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  Secretary  of  State  he 
wrote  his  famous  note  to  the  Receiver  General  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  customs:  “Can  you  let  me  know  what  positions  you  have 
at  your  disposal  with  which  to  reward  deserving  Democrats  ?” 

One  result  of  the  report  of  the  Haitian  Commission  will 
probably  be  the  dismissal  of  a  large  number  of  civilians  from 
the  United  States  who  were  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the 
Haitian  government  at  rates  greatly  exceeding  those  paid  to 
Haitians.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  occupation  and  military  control  by  the 
United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  recommends  that  a  non-mil¬ 
itary  minister  be  appointed  in  place  of  the  American  High 
Commissioner,  that  Haitians  be  substituted  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  various  govern¬ 
ment  services,  and  that  appropriations  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  are  retained  in  the  Haitian  government  service. 

In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  there  were  instances  where  citizens 
of  the  United  States  took  advantage  of  military  control  to  set 
up  excessive  claims  or  secure  unusual  concessions,  as  the  999- 
year  lease  to  an  island  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  intervention  by  United  States  forces  has  been 
characterized  by  great  restraint,  and  sincere  efforts  to  carry 
out  a  large  program  of  material  improvements.  Few  would 
deny  that  real  advantage  has  resulted  to  our  Caribbean 
neighbors. 

Supervision  of  customs,  insisted  upon  as  a  condition  of  many 
loans,  has  enormously  increased  the  receipts,  and  the  improved 
credit,  often  accompanied  by  a  more  honest  and  productive  expen- 
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diture,  has  come  increasingly  to  be  associated  with  political  sta¬ 
bility  and  Caribbean  peace. — Howland,  p.  295. 

Ill,  Is  there  a  method  for  peaceful  cooperation  to  secure  the 
ends  of  intervention? 

1.  Bank  loans,  without  unfair  or  burdensome  conditions. 
(Inman,  p.  206.) 

2.  Semi-official  commissions  appointed  at  the  request  of 
these  countries. 

3.  Educational  exchanges  of  professors  and  students  for 
instruction  and  research. 

4.  The  work  of  great  medical  foundations  and  government 
agencies  for  sanitation,  eradication  of  disease,  medical  re¬ 
search  and  public  clinics  and  hospitals. 

5.  Influence  of  public  opinion  through  the  press  and  vis¬ 
itors. 

6.  A  social  service  program  through  the  missions  estab¬ 
lished  by  churches  in  the  United  States. 

This  contemplates  active  cooperation  in  helping  the  people 
of  the  country  concerned  in  cleaning  up  their  own  country, 
without  assuming  to  control  the  process.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  is  for  a  stronger  group  to  offer  help  to  a  weaker  one 
without  patronage  or  domination. 

The  class  should  discuss  whether  the  main  difficulty  in  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  Caribbean  neigh¬ 
bors  is  in  the  fact  of  frequent  and  constantly  feared  interven¬ 
tion  or  in  an  unfortunate  and  unwise  method  of  intervention. 
Can  the  government  or  the  people  of  a  neighboring  country 
solicit  the  help  of  the  United  States  without  danger  to  their 
national  pride  or  their  national  sovereignty?  When  a  village 
is  on  fire,  the  village  officials  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  fire 
engines  from  a  neighboring  city.  If  the  ordinary  police 
forces  of  a  neighboring  country  are  inadequate  to  maintain 
order,  can  they  solicit  the  help  of  military  forces  from  the 
United  States  without  risk  or  compromise? 

It  is  important  to  know  what  is  the  will  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  in  reference  to  such  a  request  for  assistance.  The  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  would  not  tol¬ 
erate  support  of  a  corrupt  and  unjust  government  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  country  against  the  proper  demands  of  the  people  for 
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relief.  This,  however,  brings  to  the  United  States  the  em¬ 
barrassing  necessity  of  judging  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
neighboring  state  whether  the  people  are  justified  in  their 
protest  against  an  established  government. 

There  should  be  a  clear  distinction  between  the  rendering 
of  help  to  restore  order,  or  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  a  corrupt  government,  as  a  measure  of  police 
cooperation,  instead  of  as  a  long  continued  occupation  of  a 
neighboring  country  by  United  States  military  forces. 

It  may  seem  necessary,  at  times,  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  with  neighboring  countries  through  the  services 
of  special  experts  in  governmental  affairs  shall  be  backed  up 
and  safeguarded  by  the  support  of  United  States  military 
forces.  The  admittedly  fine  work  that  has  been  done  by  many 
civilians  from  the  United  States  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
finances,  sanitation,  educational  enterprises  and  public  service 
of  Haiti  may  have  required  the  power  of  a  company  of 
marines  to  make  it  effective.  But  American  civilian  officers 
and  financial  experts  are  working  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  have  worked  in  many  countries  of  Latin  America,  of 
Asia,  and  of  Europe  without  any  backing  except  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  and  the  worthwhileness  of  their  own 
work.  Last  summer,  one  of  the  chief  civil  officers  in  the 
Haitian  financial  administration  insisted  that  they  could  not 
do  their  work  without  the  presence  of  the  marines.  There 
did  not  seem,  though,  to  be  any  adequate  confirmation  of  this 
claim. 

Chapman,  discussing  the  future  of  Cuba,  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  administration  of  President  Machado, 
says  (p.  652)  :  “There  are  three  possibilities :  a  continuance 
of  existing  evils,  provided  they  do  not  get  too  far  out  of  hand, 
intervention,  or  moral  backing  of  the  regeneration  element 
by  the  United  States.” 

Why  not  try  the  latter  method  as  a  government  policy,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old  method  of  military  intervention? 

Since  the  great  war,  there  has  been  a  notable  reaction  in 
the  United  States  against  what  is  called  “imperialism.”  (In¬ 
man,  p.  209.)  Our  government  in  its  recent  actions  toward 
the  Caribbean  countries  and  other  Latin-American  states  as 
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well  as  the  Philippines  reveals  a  response  to  current  public 
opinion.  In  some  respects,  the  war  did  help  to  “make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.”  Democracy  has  a  much  better 
chance  in  our  Latin-American  neighbors  than  it  had  before. 

The  discussion  might  well  be  concluded  with  some  definite 
agreement  on  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  help  “clean  up  a  country,”  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  do 
it  in  a  Christian  way. 

This  involves  the  whole  question  of  missions  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Can  our  government  engage  in  missionary  work  ?  Can 
private  benevolence  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  aiding  a  neigh¬ 
bor  country  to  establish  good  order  and  cultural  development  ? 
Has  the  necessity  of  intervention  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  resulted  from  a  failure  of  Christian  organizations 
to  do  their  duty  in  helping  their  neighbors,  or  must  there  be 
some  new  plan  of  cooperation  by  which,  officially  and  pri¬ 
vately,  the  government  and  religious  organizations  in  the 
United  States  may  cooperate  for  the  good  order  and  progress 
of  our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean? 

There  is  a  large  field  for  friendly  visitation  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  by  special  representatives  of  the  churches  of 
the  United  States,  coming  with  a  definite  message  but  in  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  humble  inquiry.  Such  messengers 
from  the  best  life  of  the  United  States  to  the  aspirations  and 
hopes  of  the  thinkers  and  patriots  of  our  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  will  always  receive  the  characteristic  Latin-American 
welcome.  The  surprising  success  of  Stanley  Jones’  mission 
in  South  America,  and  the  delightful  experiences  of  many 
humbler  ones  who  have  gone  to  the  Caribbean  countries  in  the 
same  spirit,  indicate  that  friendly  advice  and  counsel  need 
not  be  regarded  as  meddling  in  internal  affairs  and  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  local  autonomy  even  though  it  is  given  by  those 
who  represent  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States. 
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TOPIC  II 

DEVELOPING  THE  COUNTRY— EXPLOITATION 


Devotional  Period. 

Scripture  Reading  :  Read  one  or  more  of  the  following  passages. 
Deut.  24:14-22;  James  5:1-8;  Exodus  23:4-9;  Deut.  8:7-18; 
I  Kings  21 :  1-16. 

Suggestion  for  Prayer  :  Pray  that  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
service  may  rule  our  hearts  in  every  human  contact,  whether  at 
home  among  our  neighbors  or  on  visits  for  pleasure  or  business  in 
neighboring  countries,  that  we  may  have  as  keen  a  conscience 
about  personal  indulgence  and  about  the  rights  of  others  in  Cuba 
and  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  our  own  home  town.  Pray  that  those  of 
us  who  stay  at  home  may  practice  friendship  with  people  of  other 
lands  through  the  many  new  plans  that  are  being  devised  for  spe¬ 
cial  projects,  and  designated  missionaries.  Pray  that  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  social  justice,  which  have  so  slowly  developed  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  applied  equally  to  people  of  other  races  and  other 
lands. 

Suggestion  for  Meditation  :  Consider  whether  Latin-American 
countries  which  have  been  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  American 
investors  might  not  say  as  the  people  of  Jerusalem  said  concerning 
the  King  of  Babylon:  “[He]  hath  devoured  me,  he  hath  crushed 
me,  he  hath  made  me  an  empty  vessel,  he  hath  swallowed  me  up 
like  a  dragon,  he  has  filled  his  belly  with  my  delicates,  he  hath 
cast  me  out.”  Jeremiah  51:34. 


Characteristic  of  the  present  age  of  invention  and  dis¬ 
covery  is  a  service  rendered  by  capital  in  the  reducing  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  making  the  finest  products  available  to  ordinary 
people  instead  of  being  reserved  for  a  small  group  of  the  rich. 
This  is  accomplished  by  bringing  cheap  labor  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  taking  production  to  countries  with  a  low 
standard  of  living  and  low  labor  costs.  “The  modern  view 
of  exploiting  a  colony,”  says  Buell  {International  Relations) , 
“does  not  mean  direct  profit  for  the  government  as  such,  but 
for  individual  merchants  and  indirectly  for  the  individual 
consumer  in  the  home  country.”  In  former  times  European 
nations,  particularly  Spain,  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  the 
Caribbean.  (Inman,  Chapters  i,  2.)  Just  before  the  Span- 
ish-American  War,  Spain  took  six  million  dollars  a  year  in 
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government  taxes  from  Cuba.  It  was  largely  indignation  at 
her  exploitation  of  Cuba  that  led  us  into  war  with  Spain. 

These  methods  of  the  captains  of  industry  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  past  with  comparatively  little  consideration  of 
the  social  consequences.  Granting  that  the  supply  to  a  large 
body  of  the  American  people  of  tropical  products,  either  in 
their  raw  state  or  as  elements  of  manufactured  goods,  has 
been  an  unqualified  blessing,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the 
labor  problems  involved  and  the  international  and  interra¬ 
cial  frictions  resulting  have  seriously  affected  our  American 
life. 

We  cannot  completely  separate  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  importation  of  Oriental  and  Mexican  and  other  labor  for 
increased  production  of  tropical  products  in  the  United  States 
from  those  that  arise  out  of  investment  of  American  capital 
and  the  employment  of  cheap  labor  in  the  Caribbean  countries. 
The  question  would  be  different  if  it  were  merely  a  matter 
of  developing  unused  material  resources  of  soil  and  climate 
in  other  countries.  The  most  important  consideration  is  the 
exploitation  of  the  labor  supply  of  those  countries  for  low¬ 
ered  cost  of  production,  either  by  recruiting  for  employment 
in  mainland  United  States  or  by  establishing  local  plantations 
and  factories.  The  thing  reduces  itself  to  a  human  problem. 
Study  in  this  connection  Mexican  immigration  in  Texas  and 
Southern  California.  {Mexican  Immigration,  Gamio,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1930.) 

In  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  three  of  the  Caribbean  countries,  Cuba,  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  has  increased  eighty-nine  per  cent. 
(Stowell,  p.  90.)  The  American  investments  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  amount  to  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  a  sixfold  in¬ 
crease  since  1912,  exclusive  of  loans  to  the  governments  of 
those  countries. 

For  a  comprehensive  study  of  “The  Policy  of  Exploitation  and 
the  Policy  of  Trusteeship,”  see  Buell’s  International  Relations, 
pp.  308-352.  Porto  Rico  and  Its  Problems,  Institute  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Research,  examines  with  a  most  thoroughly  scientific  method 
the  economic  relations  of  mainland  United  States  with  this  island, 
and  suggests  practical  improvements  in  these  relations. 
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Even  when  there  was  a  vast,  sparsely  populated  country 
like  North  America,  opened  to  actual  settlement  by  those  able 
to  develop  its  resources,  there  has  been  a  g’reat  deal  of  ques¬ 
tioning  about  the  right  to  deprive  the  Indian  of  his  land.  The 
expropriation  of  land  in  the  densely  populated  Caribbean 
countries  to  alien  and  absentee  landlords  is  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  Generous  cash  payment  for  the  land  does  not 
solve  the  difficulty.  Haiti  had  laws  prohibiting  foreign  own¬ 
ership  of  land.  Porto  Rico  has  laws  forbidding  owner¬ 
ship  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres  by  a  single  corpora¬ 
tion.  President  Hoover’s  Haitian  Commission  found  that  the 
old  restrictions  against  ownership  of  land  by  foreigners  had 
been  removed  under  the  American  occupation,  resulting  in  the 
dispossession  of  peasants  to  permit  large  holdings  by  foreign 
companies.  (Inman,  p.  216;  Stowell,  p.  122.) 

“The  Haitian  peasant  sees  his  future  endangered  by  the  entry  of 
American  capitalism,”  said  one  witness  before  the  Commission. 
“This  necessarily  results  from  the  creation  of  large  estates,  which 
would  cause  the  subjugation  of  the  peasants  into  a  servile  peon 
class.”  The  land  was  distributed  among  the  people  after  they 
expelled  their  original  French  masters.  The  country  ever  since 
has  been  one  of  small  landholders.  “No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
American  occupation  become  well  established  than  Haitian  prop¬ 
erty  was  subject  to  repeated  assaults.” — New  York  Times.  Also 
see  Chapman,  p.  621. 

But  the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  the  mere  ownership 
of  the  land,  or  the  failure  of  the  original  inhabitants  to  use 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  Mrs.  Seymour’s  Story  of  the  Red 
Man  she  comments  on  the  failure  of  the  old  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  order  of  the  Indian  in  the  face  of  the  advance  of  the 
white  man.  Without  pressing  the  parallel  too  far,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  might  be  applied  to  any  of  the  Caribbean 
countries,  substituting  “sugar”  for  “corn  or  beans  or  pota¬ 
toes,”  and  the  Cuban  or  Porto  Rican  for  the  American  In¬ 
dian.  Let  us  hope  the  outcome  will  not  be  as  serious  for  our 
Caribbean  neighbors  as  it  has  been  for  the  Indians  of  North 
America. 

It  was  a  question  of  economic  and  social  organization.  The 
white  man  could  adapt  the  gifts  of  the  Indian  to  his  own  life  and 
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economy.  Appreciating  the  value  of  corn  or  beans  or  potatoes,  he 
was  soon  able  to  raise  these  native  crops  upon  a  scale  of  which  the 
Indian  himself  had  never  dreamed.  Noting  the  fine  adaptation  of 
the  Indian  canoe  to  the  ways  it  could  follow,  he  could  learn  art 
from  the  inventor  and  pursue  it  with  superior  weapons  and  speed 
so  as  to  outstrip  the  original  in  usefulness.  The  goods  which  the 
white  man  alone  could  furnish  made  life  for  the  red  man  much 
more  prosperous  and  secure  in  his  struggle  with  the  adverse  forces 
of  nature,  but  they  checked  his  own  early  efforts  toward  manu¬ 
facture,  substituting  wares  which  he  could  not  learn  to  duplicate. 
When  a  generation  or  two  had  gone  by,  he  was  all  but  utterly 
dependent  upon  his  trade  with  the  new-comer.  He  put  forever 
behind  him  the  resources  of  his  days  of  want  and  peril.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  sharing  weapons  and  tools,  he  had  unconsciously  bar¬ 
tered  his  birthright  of  freedom. 

Chapman,  in  his  History  of  Cuba,  says  that  country  “is 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States  economically.” 

One  of  the  modern  methods  of  peaceful  penetration  by 
American  investors  into  neighboring  countries  is  by  the 
granting  of  concessions  or  loans.  These  seem  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  development.  Without  outside  help  ma¬ 
terial  progress  and  the  utilization  of  natural  resources, 
through  mining,  better  transportation,  and  intensive  agricul¬ 
ture,  would  be  indefinitely  delayed.  But  the  acceptance  of 
outside  help  always  involves  obligations,  which  are  sometimes 
embarrassing  and  often  unfair. 

Much  has  been  said  in  disparagement  against  “dollar 
diplomacy,”  but  no  one  will  question  that  it  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  to  use  dollars  instead  of  bullets  to  develop  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  trade.  The  substitution  of  economic  for 
military  force  was  indeed  the  origin  of  this  expression.  Re¬ 
call  the  opening  up  of  Japan  to  foreign  trade  by  Perry’s 
warships. 

Possessing  resources  in  fertile  lands  and  essential  raw  materials 
but  being  unable  to  use  them,  they  [Caribbean  countries]  offer 
concessions  for  their  exploitation  as  a  means  of  raising  themselves 
to  higher  economic  levels.  The  complications  in  the  situation 
arise  from  the  fact  that  once  alien  capital  has  been  attracted  to 
the  work  of  exploitation  it  demands  changes  in  the  political  and 
social  structure  for  its  own  security,  upon  which  the  whole  new 
order  of  things,  foreign  and  native  interests  alike,  has  come  to 
depend. — Howland,  pp.  317-318. 
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A  Cuban  editor  said  recently  in  New  York  that  the  present 
Cuban  government  is  a  dictatorship  created  by  a  group  of  New 
York  bankers.  .  .  .  The  Cuban  government  had  borrowed  $109,- 
000,000  from  American  banks  in  the  last  five  years. — New  York 
Times. 

The  topic  for  this  session  might  be  considered  under  five 
heads,  each  one  being  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  class. 

I.  Undeveloped  Resources. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  start  the  class  off  with  such 
familiar  illustrations  as  the  opening  up  of  the  American  In¬ 
dian  reservations  to  white  settlers,  and  the  use  of  Negro  and 
Mexican  labor  to  develop  certain  sections  of  our  own  country. 
Then  extend  the  viewpoint  to  the  Caribbean  countries,  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  following  questions : 

1.  Should  the  resources  of  a  country  be  preserved  for  its 
own  people?  (Stowell,  p,  174.) 

2.  How  long  should  they  be  preserved  unused? 

3.  How  far  has  a  limited  population,  unable  to  develop 
the  resources  of  its  own  country,  a  right  to  exclude  the 
world  from  this  opportunity? 

4.  How  far  have  the  people  of  a  country  the  right  to  con¬ 
trol  the  development  by  foreign  capital  ? 

5.  Porto  Rican  Christian  leaders  are  urging  their  Chris¬ 
tian  backers  on  the  mainland  to  interest  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  starting  new  industries  to  provide  work  for  the 
people  of  the  island.  (Inman,  pp.  176,  177;  Porto  Rico  and 
Its  Problems,  pp.  xxiii-xxvi.)  Do  you  think  this  would  be 
sound  missionary  policy? 

Concerning  some  of  the  garment  factories  established  in 
Porto  Rico  in  response  to  the  call  for  new  industries  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment.  Dr.  George  L.  Cady  reports ; 

One  can  see  in  Mayaguez  or  Aguadilla  numerous  factories  filled 
with  women  bending  over  sewing  machines,  and  through  the  open 
doors  of  miserable  little  cottages  you  will  see  women  hard  at  work 
on  bright  colored  dress  material.  It  is  a  wonderful  boon  to  them, 
at  best  or  at  worst,  but  we  are  told  that  the  average  wage  of  these 
women  is  only  thirty  cents  a  day.  What  is  the  price  paid  for  those 
garments  on  the  mainland?  How  much  does  the  middle  man  re¬ 
ceive  and  then  the  last  merchant?  One  would  like  to  know.  Gov- 
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ernor  Roosevelt  told  us,  in  a  very  cordial  conference,  that  he  was 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  require  monthly  reports  by  which 
these  facts  could  be  ascertained.  Could  some  movement  be  started, 
which  would  inform  the  women  of  America  when  they  were  buy¬ 
ing  garments  made  by  economic  slave  labor? 

Also  see  Inman,  p.  214;  Stowell,  pp.  37,  38. 

II.  Are  conditions  better  as  a  result  of  development  enter¬ 
prises  f 

Take  up  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  re¬ 
sults,  and  ask  these  questions,  or  have  someone  prepare  on 
them  in  advance.  (Chapman,  p.  622.) 

1.  Has  the  influx  of  American  capital  benefited  the  West 
Indies;  in  what  ways? 

Wherever  capital  on  a  substantial  scale  comes  in  from  outside, 
it  introduces  a  new  industrial  order  which  destroys  the  old  adjust¬ 
ment  between  man  and  work.  Howland,  p.  293. 

2.  Are  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  better  off  than  they  were 
before  they  became  citizens  of  the  United  States?  (Stowell, 
pp.  41-43;  Porto  Rico  and  Its  Problems,  pp.  xviii-xxi.) 

3.  Have  the  people  of  the  Caribbean  countries  developed 
initiative  or  become  more  dependent  as  a  result  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  foreign  capital?  (Howland,  p.  293.) 

One  Cuban  writer  says :  “The  Cubans  won  their  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain  only  to  turn  the  country  over  to  alien 
business  interests.” 

4.  Is  the  increased  production  of  wealth  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  modern  development  processes  in  any  given  coun¬ 
try? 

For  the  effect  upon  the  economic  life  of  a  country  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  capital,  not  as  a  temporary  assistance, 
but  as  a  permanent  lien  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
see  Howland,  pp.  291-293.  Also  see  Chapman,  pp.  622  and 
623,  on  the  same  subject. 

All  countries  in  their  economic  youth  turn  to  foreign  capital  for 
the  initial  stages  of  their  development.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part 
British  capital  was  loaned  to  the  states  of  the  United  States  or  to 
enterprises  in  the  South  and  Middle  West;  the  British  were  not 
stockholders  absorbing  profits ;  they  took  only  interest  and  their 
debts  could  be  paid.  In  the  Caribbean  United  States  nationals  own 
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the  equities  in  banana,  sugar  and  tobacco  properties ;  they  are 
stockholders  in  perpetuum  and  consequently  cannot  be  paid  off. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  a  communistic  state  in  which 
everybody  will  share  in  the  increased  wealth  resulting  from 
the  development  of  the  earth’s  resources.  However,  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  human  welfare  is  continually  raised  as  a  result  of 
invention  and  discovery  and  development  of  unused  resources 
in  the  earth.  Will  not  the  Caribbean  countries  eventually 
share  in  this  general  improvement  of  living  conditions,  even 
though  temporarily  they  suffer  from  the  changing  economic 
order,  as  men  always  have  in  the  change  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  culture? 

III.  A  Square  Deal  for  Capital. 

Emphasize  the  rights  of  our  investors  in  these  countries  and 
the  great  and  legitimate  benefits  that  have  come  to  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  those  who  have  furnished  the  capital  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  unused  resources  in  Caribbean  countries. 

1.  Do  not  the  vast  army  of  stockholders  who  put  up  the 
money  for  developing  the  resources  of  backward  countries 
deserve  the  profits  that  come  from  their  investment? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  consider  the  highest  interest  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  these  countries  and  at  the  same  time  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  the  shareholders  who  invest  capital  in  de¬ 
velopment,  or  are  they  necessarily  divergent? 

Chapman  {History  of  Cuba,  p.  651)  says:  “American  in¬ 
terests  are  best  served  when  the  Cubans  can  take  care  of 
themselves.” 

3.  How  can  the  natural  patriotic  impulse  of  the  people  in 
these  countries  be  harmonized  with  a  mutual  advantage, 
material  and  spiritual,  for  themselves  and  their  aggressive 
neighbors  as  well? 

IV.  Development  of  People  as  Well  as  Material  Resources. 

1.  Is  it  good  business  policy  to  depend  for  profits  on  in¬ 
creased  withdrawal  of  raw  material  from  a  country  through 
the  administrative  skill  of  foreign  experts  instead  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  productive  ability  of  the  people  themselves? 
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2.  Might  not  a  policy  of  broad  and  deep  cultural  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  employees  in  a  great  American  enterprise  in  the 
Caribbean  produce  in  the  end  as  much  in  cash  returns  as  in¬ 
tensive  development  of  the  productiveness  of  the  land?  Is  it 
possible  to  combine  development  of  the  capacities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  country  with  development  of  its  natural  resources? 
Some  business  enterprises  in  the  United  States  have  found 
it  pays  to  develop  the  people  in  their  organization  as  well  as 
the  material  source  of  supply  for  their  products.  Some  cor¬ 
porations  in  Porto  Rico  are  proceeding  on  this  plan.  Give  in¬ 
stances  of  educational  and  social  service  agencies  planned  and 
supported  by  big  commercial  enterprises  with  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  their  workers.  (Inman,  p.  98.) 

3,  What  would  you  say  to  the  charge  that  the  schools  and 
clubs  organized  for  their  employees  and  the  community  by 
factories  and  big  plantations  were  simply  devised  to  keep  the 
workers  contented  and  willing  to  stay  for  a  lower  wage? 

V,  The  Missionary  Position. 

Development  of  the  country  means  enlarging  the  life  of  the 
people,  their  capacity  for  economic  production,  but  also  their 
general  average  of  cultural  progress.  The  missionaries  are 
developing  the  country. 

In  some  countries  it  is  claimed  that  the  missionaries  are 
the  agencies  of  imperialism.  An  East  Indian  paper  said  the 
white  man  “sends  out  his  priest,  his  bishop  and  his  missionary 
to  a  foreign  land  to  pave  the  way  for  colonial  dominion  or 
exploitation  of  the  native  peoples  and  their  lands.”  But  this 
could  hardly  be  said  of  missionary  activities  in  any  of  the 
Caribbean  countries. 

Are  the  purposes  of  the  missionaries  and  those  of  the 
American  business  men  divergent?  They  often  use  the  same 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  recreation  facilities,  community 
centers.  Not  infrequently  a  plantation  or  other  large  industry 
will  build  one  or  more  chapels  for  its  employees. 

1.  Has  there  been  too  little  cooperation  between  the  mis¬ 
sions  and  American  investors  in  a  development  program? 

2.  Should  American  big  business  enterprises  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  subsidize  the  missions  to  help  develop  the  laborers,  and 
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confine  their  own  attention  entirely  to  the  development  of 
material  resources? 

3.  Why  has  there  so  often  been  misunderstanding  and  sus¬ 
picion  between  the  missionary  group  and  the  representatives 
of  American  business  enterprises? 

4.  Has  the  idea  of  “Porto  Rico  for  the  Porto  Ricans,” 
“Cuba  for  the  Cubans,”  etc.,  always  completely  dominated  the 
policy  of  the  missions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  foreign  investors  ? 


TOPIC  III 

FEEDING  THE  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND- 

RELIEF 


Devotional  Period. 

Scripture  Reading  :  Read  one  or  more  of  the  following  pas¬ 
sages :  Isaiah  58:1-12,  61:1-2;  James  1:27;  Luke  10:25-37; 
Matt.  14:  13-21. 

Suggestion  for  Prayer:  Pray  that  we  may  understand  what 
pure  religion  is,  that  we  may  be  willing  to  give  justice  as  well  as 
mercy,  that  we  may  help  people  to  help  themselves.  Pray  for  the 
representatives  of  the  friendly  spirited  people  in  the  United  States 
who  seek  to  minister  for  us  among  the  people  of  the  West  Indies 
the  good  gifts,  material  and  spiritual,  which  God  has  given  us. 
Deliver  us  from  the  spirit  of  patronage  and  the  encouragement  of 
dependence,  so  that  we  may  serve  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  washed 
the  disciples’  feet.  Pray  that  we  may  learn  how  to  abolish  poverty 
and  disease  and  ignorance,  that  every  man  in  every  land  may  be 
able  to  grow  up  into  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

Suggestion  for  Meditation  :  Could  these  words  in  any  true 
sense  be  applied  to  some  of  the  Caribbean  countries :  “Our  inherit¬ 
ance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens.  We  are  orphans 
and  fatherless,  our  mothers  are  as  widows.  We  have  drunken  our 
water  for  money;  our  wood  is  sold  unto  us.  Our  necks  are  under 
persecution :  we  labour,  and  have  no  rest.  .  .  .  They  took  the 
young  men  to  grind,  and  the  children  fell  under  the  wood.  .  .  . 
The  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased;  our  dance  is  turned  into  mourning.” 
Lam.  5  :  2-5,  13,  15. 


Christ,  on  two  occasions,  fed  groups  of  five  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.  In  Porto  Rico,  we  have  not  five  thousand  but  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  This 
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is  not  an  emergency  measure;  it  is  a  permanent  condition. 
Should  the  Christian  church  feed  them?  It  still  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  the  hungry  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  Jesus 
did,  Nathan  Straus  has  been  feeding  thirty-five  hundred 
people  in  Palestine  every  day  for  months.  There  have  re¬ 
cently  been  long  bread  lines  in  most  of  our  American  cities. 

We  have  no  power  to  multiply  loaves  and  fishes.  How  can 
the  church  increase  the  material  resources  of  the  Porto  Rican 
people,  so  that  the  hungry  may  be  fed?  How  can  we  help 
them  with  permanent  relief?  Is  the  conscience  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  mainland  United  States  satisfied  with  the  generous 
response  to  appeals  so  far  given  for  emergency  relief  after 
the  hurricane?  (The  survey  of  Porto  Rico  and  Its  Problems, 
just  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Government  Research,  is  es¬ 
pecially  commended  for  study  in  this  connection.  Read  at 
least  the  Introduction  and  Chapter  19.) 

An  outstanding  factor  in  the  situation  of  several  of  the 
Caribbean  countries  is  the  poverty  of  the  people.  This  pov¬ 
erty  may  be  due  to  several  reasons;  (i)  to  general  disease 
such  as  hookworm,  due  to  unsanitary  conditions  (Fleagle, 
Social  Problems  in  Porto  Rico,  pp.  76-83)  ;  (2)  to  overpopu¬ 
lation  (Fleagle,  pp.  19-27)  ;  (3)  to  the  alienation  of  land, 
so  that  the  population  are  mostly  transients  and  unskilled 
laborers  (Fleagle,  pp.  61-67), 

Where  Fleagle’s  Social  Problems  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  many  valuable  quotations  from  it  may  be  found  in  the 
more  recent  work,  Porto  Rico,  by  Knowlton  Mixer.  This 
book,  and  Chapman  on  Cuba,  and  Howland’s  American  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  are  specially  important  for  reference. 

No  group  of  Christians  in  the  United  States  can  ignore 
these  conditions  of  poverty.  It  is  a  question  of  a  Christian 
attitude  in  meeting  these  conditions  which  shall  not  be  in 
conflict  with  economic  and  social  laws,  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  which  encourages  dependence  or  which  evades  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  economic  justice  and  wise  and  efficient  organization  of 
production  is  not  really  Christian,  because  there  is  danger  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  (Inman,  p.  170.) 

The  following  eight  points  might  be  assigned  to  members 
of  the  class  for  brief  reports: 
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1.  ,The  effect  of  education  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  consequent  economic  requirements.  If  Ave  increase 
the  requirements  of  a  people  without  increasing  their  re¬ 
sources  or  their  productive  power,  aren’t  we  doing  them  an 
injury?  Is  there  a  natural  level  of  living  standards  which 
varies  according  to  latitude,  a  lower  normal  standard  for  trop¬ 
ical  climates  where  living  conditions  are  easy  and  less  is  re¬ 
quired  for  protection  from  the  weather?  Is  it  going  against 
nature  to  try  to  establish  Anglo-Saxon  standards  of  living 
and  working  in  Latin- American  countries? 

2.  Consider  the  effect  of  medical  missions  and  public 
health  service  and  the  work  of  health  foundations.  They  have 
diminished  the  infant  mortality  with  the  result  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  to  be  fed  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  all  these 
countries.  {Problem  of  Porto  Rico,  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  p.  452.)  Just  to  keep  people  alive  without  teaching 
them  how  to  live  and  providing  them  means  of  living  is  a 
doubtful  blessing. 

3.  Cessation  of  civil  war  and  the  maintenance  of  orderly 
government  is  another  factor  in  the  growing  population.  A 
balance  between  population  and  food  production  had  devel¬ 
oped  under  old  social  conditions.  This  balance  is  disturbed 
by  a  new  social  order  which  Christianity  introduces.  What 
are  Christians  going  to  do  to  take  care  of  this  increase  in 
population  ? 

4.  Consider  the  effect  of  mission  board  subsidies  on  the 
economic  situation.  The  preacher  in  a  Porto  Rican  or  Cu¬ 
ban  church  may  be  the  only  one  who  has  a  dependable  in¬ 
come.  It  may  be  larger  than  the  average  for  his  congre¬ 
gation.  Does  the  subsidy  from  the  mission  board  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  earning  and  giving  power  of  the  people,  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  invest  in  their  own  church  work  ? 
Can  we  hope  to  build  up  a  self-dependent  church  with  in¬ 
itiative  and  responsibility  unless  there  is  a  proper  economic 
basis  for  the  life  of  the  people? 

5.  Consider  the  use  of  relief  funds.  Much  of  the  generous 
sums  which  poured  into  mission  board  treasuries  after  the 
Porto  Rico  hurricane  was  used  for  the  restoration  of  mission 
institutions,  while  the  individual  losses  of  the  people  were 
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not  met.  The  Red  Cross  did  a  great  deal  for  the  poorest, 
but  conditions  two  years  after  the  disaster  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  is  very  bad  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  done.  Governor  Roosevelt’s  appeals,  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  relief  work  of  the  churches 
must  continue  until  there  is  fundamental  change  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  of  the  people. 

6.  Consider  the  special  economic  problems  of  Caribbean 
countries.  Typical  of  all  are  the  Social  Problems  in  Porto 
Rico,  as  studied  in  a  book  of  that  name  by  Fred  K.  Fleagle, 
once  dean  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico.  This  book  is 
indispensable  to  one  who  really  wants  to  know  “how  the  other 
half  lives.” 

(1)  Most  of  these  countries  are  subject  to  severe  tropical 
storms,  which  recur  with  destructive  violence  as  often  as 
once  in  thirty  years.  The  people  are  helpless  before  such  a 
catastrophe.  Is  there  no  adequate  relief  from  such  visita¬ 
tions  of  nature? 

(2)  Under  present  conditions,  the  Caribbean  countries 
are  not  self-supporting  because  they  tend  to  a  few  special 
crops,  like  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco  and  citrus  fruits  or 
pineapples,  raised  largely  for  export,  while  food  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  has  to  be  imported  at  high  prices.  (Stowell,  pp.  31-36; 
Inman,  pp.  172-174.)  It  seems  cheaper  to  import  food  than 
to  raise  it.  Cuba  exports  all  but  a  little  of  what  it  produces 
and  imports  nearly  everything  it  consumes,  even  including 
food  products,  which  constitute  some  thirty-five  to  forty  per 
cent  of  the  total.  (Chapman,  p.  611.) 

The  Problem  of  Porto  Rico,  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
p.  451 :  “Although  at  one  time  Porto  Rico  produced  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  stuffs  and  although  there  is  still  some  land  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  Porto  Rico  today  relies  upon  imports 
for  about  half  of  her  food  supply.” 

How  can  relief  be  given  to  the  people  under  such  circum¬ 
stances?  What  are  the  social  and  economic  results  of  a  policy 
which  leaves  no  land  to  raise  food,  because  foreign  investors 
will  pay  high  prices  to  secure  it  for  export  crops? 

(3)  Malnutrition  becomes  as  serious  a  difficulty  as  hunger, 
due  to  dependence  on  imported  foods. 
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The  food  of  the  jibaro  [Porto  Rico]  is  poor  in  fats.  .  .  .  He 
rises  at  dawn,  and  takes  a  cocoanut  dipperful  of  coffee  without 
sugar.  Naturally,  he  never  uses  milk.  With  this  black  coffee  he 
works  till  about  twelve  o’clock  when  his  wife  brings  him  his 
breakfast  [to  the  field].  This  is  composed  of  boiled  salt  codfish 
with  oil  and  vegetables.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  takes  an¬ 
other  dipperful  of  coffee.  At  dusk  he  returns  to  his  house  and 
has  one  single  dish,  a  sort  of  stew  made  of  the  current  vegetables 
of  the  island,  with  rice  and  codfish.  .  .  .  Rice  is  imported  from 
the  United  States  and  codfish  from  Nova  Scotia. — Fleagle,  pp. 
8,  9.  (Also  see  Stowell,  pp.  59,  60.) 

(4)  Seasonal  labor,  which  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  specializing  in  certain  crops,  creates  seasons  of 
plenty  and  seasons  of  want.  There  is  a  grinding  season  in  the 
sugar  centrales  when  the  cane  must  be  cut  and  hauled  in. 
There  is  a  period  of  intense  activity  when  the  coffee  berries 
are  picked.  It  takes  years  for  the  trees  to  develop  before 
they  are  productive.  In  order  to  give  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  little  work,  sugar  centrales  in  the  winter  of  1930  paid 
their  plantation  laborers  an  average  of  only  eighty  cents  a 
week,  though  the  wage  for  a  full  day’s  work  was  sixty  cents. 
(Inman,  p.  93.) 

(5)  Economic  dependence  on  market  for  a  single  crop  or 
at  most  two  or  three  products. 

As  virtually  a  one-product  country,  Cuba  is  an  economic  foot¬ 
ball.  When  prosperity  gives  it  a  kick,  it  rises  high,  but  when 
depression  boots  it  it  drives  at  the  enemy’s  line  and  is  batted 
back. — Chapman,  p.  613. 

7.  Is  emigration  the  only  relief  for  overpopulation  and 
underproduction  of  food?  Tens  of  thousands  of  Porto  Ricans 
have  come  to  New  York  City.  There  are  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  that  city,  many  of  them  sick 
and  lacking  food  here  in  this  land  of  plenty.  These  are  a 
serious  problem  to  the  social  agencies  of  the  city.  Porto 
Ricans  are  also  moving  across  to  Santo  Domingo.  Cubans 
have  migrated  to  Florida  in  large  numbers.  Haitians  go  in 
large  numbers  to  adjacent  countries  for  seasonal  labor. 
{Porto  Rico  and  Its  Problems,  pp.  515-520.) 

It  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  transfer  to  a  new 
country  does  not,  at  least  in  the  first  generation,  cause  more 
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trouble  than  it  cures.  (Problem  of  Porto  Rico,  pp.  452,  453.) 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  (Matt.  14:16):  “They  need  not 
depart;  give  ye  them  to  eat.”  Should  Christian  workers  in 
these  countries  discourage  emigration  to  escape  from  eco¬ 
nomic  problems?  Ought  missionaries  to  promote  and  de¬ 
velop  new  industries  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary?  (In¬ 
man,  p.  176.) 

8.  Have  we  made  these  people  hungry  by  tariff  discrimi¬ 
nations?  It  has  been  said  that  the  new  tariff  on  sugar  will 
make  the  Porto  Ricans  prosperous,  and  will  starve  the  Cu¬ 
bans.  (Inman,  p.  175;  Stowell,  pp.  91-95.)  Sumner  Welles 
in  Naboth’s  Vineyard  says: 

The  United  States  protective  tariff  has  constituted  necessarily 
a  material  obstacle  to  the  effective  development  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  many  of  the  American  Republics.  .  .  .  This  obstacle 
is  the  chief  and  greatest  hindrance  to  the  rapid  development  of  real 
prosperity  in  the  smaller  republics  of  the  continent,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  obstacle  would  do  infinitely  more  to  promote  the 
creation  of  stable  government  in  those  republics  where  the  United 
States  has  frequently  felt  itself  called  upon  to  exercise  its  police 
power  than  all  the  myriad  discourses  which  have  been  declaimed 
by  American  statesmen  emphasizing  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
those  nations  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  economic  dependence  of  Cuba  upon  the  United  States 
was  clearly  understood  twenty  years  ago  when  a  Cuban  writer 
said: 

It  needed  only  a  word  from  this  neighbor  [the  United  States], 
a  simple  modification  of  the  tariff,  for  the  prosperity  and  well¬ 
being  which  Cuba  enjoyed  to  disappear  completely,  and  for  the 
country  to  sink  into  ruin  and  misery. — Quoted  by  Ugarte  in  Des¬ 
tiny  of  a  Continent. 

The  class  should  consider  especially  the  appeal  by  Cuban 
Christians  to  the  North  American  delegation  at  the  Hispanic- 
American  Evangelical  Congress  at  Havana  in  June,  1929, 
against  the  raising  of  the  sugar  tariff.  (Evangelicals  in 
Havana,  p.  21.)  Not  only  in  missionary  organizations  but  in 
Rotary  Clubs  of  business  men  in  Havana  we  are  beginning 
to  consider  human  interests  instead  of  simply  material  inter¬ 
ests.  Note  frank  statement  quoted  in  Evangelicals  at  Havana, 
p.  33,  and  Inman,  p.  55. 
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Consider,  as  fundamental  to  the  whole  question,  who  is  to 
blame  because  the  people  are  hungry.  Shall  we  feed  the 
five  hundred  thousand  or  provide  a  way  for  them  to  feed 
themselves?  Recall  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown’s  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  modern  Good  Samaritan.  Instead  of  simply  res¬ 
cuing  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  travelers  attacked  by 
robbers  on  the  Jericho  road,  he  carries  on  a  campaign  for  the 
development  of  adequate  police  protection  to  make  the  road 
safe  for  travelers.  Alexander  Irvine,  who  was  once  assistant 
pastor  of  a  large,  wealthy  church  in  New  York  City,  said 
the  people  of  that  church  were  very  generous  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  He  could  get  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  money — anything  he  asked  for,  except  justice. 

Is  it  just  to  send  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  poor  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  after  draining  it  of  most  of  its  productive  income  in 
dividends  to  foreign  shareholders?  Consider  the  social  ideals 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  about  relief; 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  they  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house?  when  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover  him;  and 
that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh?  ...  If  thou 
take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke,  the  putting  forth  of 
the  finger,  and  speaking  vanity;  and  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul 
to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ;  then  shall  thy  light 
rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noon  day. — Isaiah 
58 : 6-10. 


How  does  it  happen  that  so  many  tropical  countries  rich 
in  resources  have  actually  such  a  low  per  capita  of  wealth? 

The  phenomenal  wealth  of  Cuba  is  based  very  largely  on  the 
existence  of  the  Permanent  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
A  great  many,  however,  wonder  whether  the  vast  influx  of  foreign 
capital  into  the  island  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  Cubans 
themselves. — Chapman,  p.  619. 

Should  there  be  a  process  of  “feeding  the  five  hundred 
thousand”  which  is  not  an  emergency  measure,  but  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  systematic  building  up  of  productive  power 
and  individual  control  of  resources,  tending  to  make  the  pop- 
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ulation  self-sustaining  according  to  the  best  standards  of 
cultural  life? 

Is  such  a  long-continued  and  carefully  worked  out  eco¬ 
nomic  process  the  business  of  the  church  anyway?  Will  relief 
always  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  Christian  work  in  Latin 
America?  What  shall  we  say  about  the  Scripture,  “The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you”  ?  Can  we  formulate  goals  for 
our  mission  work  under  which  emergency  relief  and  long- 
continued  subsidies  will  no  more  be  needed?  Is  there  any 
practical  application  to  the  economic  distress  so  often  re¬ 
curring  and  constantly  threatening  in  the  neighboring  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  of  Christ’s  words,  “He  that  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
thirst”?  How  shall  we  translate  that  from  a  spiritual  parable 
into  a  feasible  plan  for  social  betterment? 


TOPIC  IV 

NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET- 
RACIAL  ISOLATION 

Devotional  Period. 

Scripture  Reading  :Eph.  2:1-20. 

Suggestion  for  Prayer  ;  Pray  that  we  may  have  grace  and 
strength  to  understand  the  mystery  of  human  brotherhood,  “that 
the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs.”  Give  thanks  that  Christ  “has 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,”  between  us  and  our 
Caribbean  neighbors.  Pray  that  some  of  the  class  may  have  that 
“grace”  which  was  given  to  Paul,  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to 
peoples  of  other  lands  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Study 
the  thoughts  of  your  own  heart  regarding  foreigners  who  speak 
a  different  language,  and  have  different  customs  and  look  strange. 
Pray  that  the  people  of  these  neighboring  countries  may  see  into 
our  hearts  and  we  into  theirs,  and  see  “Jesus  only.” 

Suggestion  for  Meditation  :  Misunderstandings  between  races : 
“And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be 
received  up,  he  stedfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
sent  messengers  before  his  face:  and  they  went,  and  entered  into 
a  village  of  the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready  for  him.  And  they 
did  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go 
to  Jerusalem.  And  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  this, 
they  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down 
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from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did?  But  he 
turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men’s 
lives,  but  to  save  them.” — Luke  9:51-56. 


Up  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  Kipling’s  aphorism  was  re¬ 
garded  as  practically  true,  and  it  was  deemed  impossible  for 
the  West  to  understand  the  East.  Few  people  thought  of 
studying  and  appreciating  Spanish  culture.  Now  no  well- 
informed  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  it  was  not 
possible  and  desirable  to  study  the  traditional  and  cultural 
life  of  another  race  and  to  come  into  personal  understanding 
of  their  literature  and  their  ideals. 

With  this  increasing  desire  to  know  and  understand  the 
people  of  other  countries  has  grown  up  a  new  nationalism  in 
many  of  them  which  seems  to  make  more  difficult  new  inter¬ 
national  understandings.  And  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
strong  nationalistic  spirit  is  compatible  with  good  will  be¬ 
tween  citizens  of  different  countries  we  must  add  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  friendly  and  close  relations  between  members  of 
distinct  races.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Caribbean  countries 
are  separated  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  both 
nationality  and  race,  the  situation  is  doubly  difficult.  It  is 
easy  to  emphasize  distinctions  of  race  where  there  are  marked 
external  signs,  such  as  color  and  character  of  hair.  But 
even  more  important,  though  not  so  noticeable  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  are  the  cultural  differences  between  races. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  regard  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Caribbean  countries  and  those  of  continental  United 
States.  The  intense  loyalty  of  the  people  of  these  countries 
to  their  mother  country  of  Spain,  even  when  it  would  appear 
as  though  all  their  economic  interest  centered  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  notable  indication  of  the  survival  value  of  Span¬ 
ish  culture. 

The  one  exception  among  the  countries  considered  is  the 
French  influence  in  Haiti,  although  this  is  really  a  Latin 
culture  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  Spain,  though 
using  the  French  language  instead  of  the  Spanish.  Manuel 
Ugarte,  a  brilliant  Argentinian  writer,  reproached  Cuba  for 
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yielding  to  economic  pressure  from  the  United  States  and 
surrendering  her  cultural  loyalties.  President  Gomez  of  Cuba 
replied  that  the  Latin-American  countries  did  not  stand  to¬ 
gether. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  Pan-Americanism,  and 
much  effort  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  given  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  solidarity  of  both  North  and  South 
American  republics.  There  is  still,  however,  a  grave  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Pan-Americanism  can  succeed,  or  whether  there 
will  not  be  a  development  of  Pan-Latinism  which  will  bind 
together  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  Caribbean, 
Central  and  South  America  with  the  Latin  culture  of  France 
and  Spain  and  Italy.  The  pressure  is  intense  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  But  Ugarte  is  inclined  to  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  Spanish  culture  in  the  Caribbean.  One  of  his  chapters  in 
Destiny  of  a  Continent  he  entitles  “Shipwreck  of  the  An¬ 
tilles."  (Inman,  p.  6o.) 

Dr.  Luis  Alonso  of  Cuba,  emphasizing  the  dangers  of  the 
demand  for  loyalty  to  Spanish  culture,  said  at  the  Havana 
Congress : 

Combinations  like  those  of  Mussolini,  Primo  de  Rivera  and  the 
Vatican  and  their  propaganda  in  Latin  America  for  renewed  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  madre-patria  bode  no  good  for  us.  As  we  value  our 
lives,  we  must  maintain  close  relations  with  our  strong  friends  in 
the  North.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  must  oppose  with  all 
our  might  the  great  industrial  and  material  movement  from  the 
United  States  which  threatens  to  commercialize  our  life,  control 
our  government  and  crush  our  aspirations  for  self-expression. 
To  steer  our  course  wisely,  neither  allowing  ourselves  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  our  spiritual  friends  in  the  North  nor  be  engulfed 
by  the  great  material  invasion  from  that  land — there  is  our  prob¬ 
lem  of  problems. 

Two  strong  factors  tend  to  keep  up  a  separate  cultural  life, 
the  genuine  worth  of  Spanish  culture,  too  little  recognized  by 
most  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fear  and  suspicion  of  materialism  and  selfish  exploitation 
by  the  representatives  of  United  States  business  interests.  A 
third  factor,  not  so  much  in  evidence  now  as  it  was  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  is  the  fear  of  political  dominance  by  the 
United  States. 
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Many  prominent  leaders  in  the  United  States  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  spoke  frequently  and  openly  about 
the  “manifest  destiny”  of  the  United  States  to  absorb  all  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  with  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
The  expansion  of  United  States  territory  to  include  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  California  encouraged  these  men  to  expect  as  a 
natural  sequence  the  annexation  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  annexation  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  was 
definitely  recommended  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was 
an  open  question  whether  the  United  States  would  surrender 
its  hold  upon  Cuba.  Spain  offered  to  cede  Cuba  after  the  war 
of  1898. 

Porto  Rico  is  held  as  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
without  any  recognized  status  as  either  a  state,  a  territory  or 
a  colony.  (Inman,  pp.  37,  38;  Stowell,  p.  126.)  It  is  nom¬ 
inally  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs.  The  customs  administration  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  is  also  under  the  same  bureau.  The  Canal 
Zone  is  under  the  War  Department,  but  in  a  separate  bureau. 
The  Virgin  Islands  are  under  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  American  High  Commissioner  in  Haiti  is  an  official  of 
the  State  Department.  In  view  of  these  widely  variant  and 
anomalous  conditions,  we  can  quite  readily  agree  with  How¬ 
land  that  “opportunism  must  bear  the  blame  for  such  inepti¬ 
tudes  of  administration  as  there  have  been.”  (Inman,  pp. 
5L  52.) 

Up  to  very  recent  times  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  have  been  conducted  by  these  executive  departments  of 
the  government  almost  independently  of  public  opinion  or 
public  knowledge  of  the  situation.  As  a  result  of  this  arbi¬ 
trary  power  many  things  have  been  done  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  under  orders  of  the  Executive  or  of  the  State, 
the  War  or  the  Navy  department  which  would  not  have  been 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion  and  which  were  carried  out  by 
persons  as  uninformed  as  was  the  general  public  concern¬ 
ing  the  actual  situation  in  those  countries  and  their  cultural 
background. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  few  people  of  the  United 
States  who  had  any  contacts  with  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
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countries  have  acted  either  In  careless  disregard  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  people  or  in  brutal  ignorance  of  their  aspira¬ 
tions  and  their  traditions.  The  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  had  no  point  of  contact  with  their 
Caribbean  neighbors,  and  the  few  who  have  been  thrown  to¬ 
gether  with  them  have  largely  failed  to  establish  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy.  Many  such  persons  carried  over  into 
these  new  contacts  the  traditional  attitudes  toward  Negroes 
in  the  United  States. 

One  difficulty  has  been  psychological,  a  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  temperament : 

It  is  a  convention  of  Americans  in  public  life  to  express  deci¬ 
sions  on  political  policy  or  commercial  energy  in  terms  of  religious 
duty.  Latin  Americans  find  the  combination  of  missionary  and 
commercial  interests  strange  to  their  more  realistic  ways  of  think¬ 
ing.  The  moral  purpose  of  Americans  in  these  endeavors  is  genu¬ 
ine,  but  their  statements  of  high  moral  purpose  are  expressed  in 
such  association  with  less  altruistic  interests  as  to  create  in  the 
people  patronized  a  suspicion  of  hypocrisy. — Howland,  p.  314  ff. 

There  exists  then  a  state  of  suspicion  toward  North  America, 
justified  by  history,  provoked  by  economic  interests.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  do  not  find  themselves  correctly  represented  in  Latin 
America  either  by  their  financial  interests  or  in  many  cases  by 
governmental  conduct;  but  the  Latin  American  people  do  not  al¬ 
ways  recognize  the  true  sentiment  of  the  North  American  people 
and  their  attitude  is  often  determined  by  the  sad  and  censurable 
experiences  which  they  have  suffered. — Evangelicals  in  Havana, 
p.  69,  “The  Message.” 

The  following  is  suggested  as  an  outline  for  discussion 
of  the  difficulties  and  values  of  racial  contacts. 

1.  Difficulties  in  Racial  Relationships. 

I.  Language.  Continental  Americans  make  a  bugbear  of 
learning  other  languages.  A  citizen  of  Denmark  must  know 
five  languages  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  success  in  busi¬ 
ness  life.  A  professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  says  that  six  or 
eight  weeks  is  time  enough  to  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  any  new  language,  given  the  proper  conditions.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  attitude  which  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  Caribbean  countries  would  be  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  to  master  the  Spanish  lan- 
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guage  as  a  means  of  fellowship  and  interchange  with  our 
neighbors.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  all  but  four  of  the 
twenty-two  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (Stowell, 
p.  90.)  If  every  high  school  offered  courses  in  Spanish,  one 
of  the  worst  barriers  to  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy 
between  us  and  our  Latin-American  neighbors  would  be  re¬ 
moved.  Young  people  in  the  class  might  well  plan  for 
courses  in  Spanish  as  part  of  their  further  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  If  Parent-Teachers’  Associations,  as  a  result  of  this 
study,  should  ask  for  courses  in  Spanish  in  the  public  schools, 
either  in  regular  course  or  in  extension  classes,  it  would  be 
a  great  help.  Friendly  visitors  and  business  men  from  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  and  educational  leaders  from  Latin-American 
universities  expect  to  use  English  when  they  come  here.  Do 
they  not  have  a  right  to  expect  that  our  representatives  sent 
to  their  countries  shall  be  able  to  use  Spanish?  Language  is 
more  than  a  method  of  expressing  thought.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
nationalism  and  a  courtesy  on  the  part  of  a  visitor.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hinder  our  neighborliness  nor  breed  con¬ 
tempt  because  of  lack  of  understanding. 

2.  Race  Pride.  The  history  of  Haiti  affords  most  interest¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  how  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States  have  influenced  our  attitude  toward  our  Caribbean 
neighbors.  The  independence  of  Haiti  was  not  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Senate  until  after  the  Civil  War  because 
representatives  of  the  Southern  states  would  not  tolerate  a 
black  republic  made  up  of  slaves  who  had  driven  out  their 
white  masters.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  to  the  heroic 
stand  of  Haitian  leaders  against  Napoleon  the  abandonment 
of  the  French  emperor’s  plans  for  a  great  American  colony 
and  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  neverthe¬ 
less,  Southern  Senators  refused  to  recognize  any  obligation  to 
an  independent  nation  of  Negroes.  For  Haitian  relations  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  see  Stowell,  p.  133. 

The  tendency  to  confuse  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  with  the  Negro  group  in  the  United  States 
has  preserved  the  alienation  between  those  people  and  our 
own  citizens.  How  illogical  has  been  this  transfer  of  preju¬ 
dice  to  people  who  are  often  very  light  skinned,  finds  frequent 
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illustration  in  Porto  Rico  or  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Caribbean  countries  generally  regarded  as  white 
are  sometimes  of  much  lower  culture  than  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.  In  one  church  meeting  in  Porto  Rico,  a  big, 
fine-looking,  healthy  Negro  was  observed  taking  very  gentle 
and  loving  care  of  a  poor,  slatternly  white  woman  of  the 
jiharo  class.  An  educated,  cultured  Negro  physician  who  oc¬ 
cupied  a  high  position  in  the  Porto  Rican  government  and  was 
recognized  and  honored  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  pains  to  stay  away  from  all  social  functions  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico.  (Inman,  pp.  52,  53.) 

Mention  has  been  made  under  Topic  I  of  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  military  and  civil  officials  had  introduced 
into  Haiti  the  notion  of  race  prejudice.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
Port-au-Prince  the  first  subject  of  conversation  of  a  captain 
of  marines  to  the  American  newcomer  was  Mrs.  Hoover’s 
inviting  the  wife  of  a  Negro  Congressman  to  tea  at  the 
White  House.  (Inman,  pp.  121,  127.)  The  report  of  the 
Commission  to  Haiti  significantly  recommends,  “that  the  ut¬ 
most  care  be  taken  that  only  Americans  free  from  strong 
racial  antipathies’’  be  selected  for  service  in  Haiti. 

Are  intimate  race  relations  and  understandings  impractical  ? 
Are  the  Latin  Americans  of  the  Caribbean  countries  “inca¬ 
pable  of  assimilation’’  with  continental  Americans,  as  it  is 
claimed  Orientals  are?  (Stowell,  pp.  174,  175.)  There  are 
castes  among  the  people  of  these  countries,  a  few  are  of  pure 
Spanish  ancestry,  a  relatively  small  number  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  Negro  blood  and  a  good  majority  of  mixed  race. 
If  there  is  little  cultural  contact  between  continental  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  aristocracy  of  Spanish-American  culture  there 
is  also  a  strong  social  prejudice  against  those  who  though  born 
in  the  country  and  following  the  same  cultural  ideals  have  a 
large  proportion  of  Negro  blood.  Racial  isolation  is  not  then 
purely  due  to  the  prejudice  of  continental  Americans.  The 
problem  is  not  one-sided.  All  concerned  need  to  practice 
brotherhood.  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged’’  as  to  your 
racial  status. 

3.  The  desire  to  exploit  ignorant  cheap  laborers  in  Carib¬ 
bean  countries.  This  may  not  be  openly  admitted,  but  it  is  a 
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factor.  Labor  resources  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  American  business  pioneer  as  are  the  material  re¬ 
sources  of  an  undeveloped  country.  Material  resources  may 
be  exhausted.  Labor  resources  may  fail,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  Caribbean,  vv^ho  were  killed  off  by  forced 
labor,  or  because  higher  standards  of  living  make  the  laborers 
no  longer  cheap.  We  are  not  likely  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  common  people  of  these  countries  as  long  as  they  are 
considered  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  labor  value, 
in  terms  of  muscle  rather  than  brain.  Real  acquaintance  and 
appreciation  between  different  groups  is  only  possible  in  a 
cooperative  enterprise,  not  where  one  group  is  exploited  by 
the  other. 

A  race  must  be  kept  down  if  it  is  to  be  exploited.  Real 
contact  would  mean  sharing.  Equal  opportunities  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  mean  equal  demands  for  the  good  things  of  life. 
The  problem  of  Christian  attitudes  toward  our  Caribbean 
neighbors  results  in  part  from  failure  to  understand  that  ig¬ 
norant  and  economically  enslaved  labor  is  never  really  cheap. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  investors  from  the  United  States 
have  not  been  blind  to  this  fact;  they  have  seen  the  value  of 
better  living  conditions  for  plantation  workmen,  and  wages 
have  gone  up,  the  laborers  becoming  more  efficient.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  chance  of  helpful  racial  contacts.  Howland  says : 

Of  all  the  Caribbean  countries,  the  scale  of  living  is  probably 
the  lowest  in  Haiti,  where  field  labor  is  paid  from  twenty  cents 
to  thirty  cents  a  day.  The  greatest  increases  in  wages  have  come 
in  countries  where  there  is  the  largest  foreign  investment.  In 
Haiti  foreign  investments  are  comparatively  small,  labor  is  in¬ 
efficient  and  opportunity  for  work  is  scarce. 

11.  Reasons  for  the  Meeting  of  Cultures. 

I.  The  distinctive  value  of  Spanish  political,  ethical  and 
social  philosophy  as  shown  in  the  writings  of  the  Spanish 
mystics  and  the  Latin-American  reformers.  The  names  of 
Hostos  and  Marti  are  almost  unknown  to  people  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Bolivar  and  Juarez  only  a  little 
better.  (Inman,  pp.  69-72;  Stowell,  pp.  96,  97.)  Ask  the 
class  to  look  up  these  men  and  report  on  their  contributions 
to  liberty  and  enlightened  government  in  Latin  America.  If 
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the  intellectuals  of  Latin  America  find  suggestion  and  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  religious  and  philosophical  thinkers  of  Spain, 
ought  not  our  schools  to  encourage  larger  acquaintance  with 
them?  Nothing  so  helps  good  will  and  prevents  jealousy 
and  suspicion  as  an  appreciation  of  the  thought  and  action  of 
great  leaders  in  our  neighboring  Latin-American  world. 

The  old  classical  studies  used  to  give  educated  men  and 
women  an  appreciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  culture.  This  is 
mostly  lost  in  modern  education,  and  the  large  cultural  values 
must  be  replaced  by  an  acquaintance,  at  the  same  time  aestheti¬ 
cally  and  practically  valuable,  with  the  Latin  culture  of 
today.  Sometimes  this  culture  comes  to  its  finest  flower  in 
the  thinking  and  writing  of  our  Spanish-American  neighbors. 
Gabriela  Mistral,  the  Latin-American  poet,  gives  courses  in 
Columbia  University  in  1930-31. 

2.  Interchange  of  Products.  Under  the  old  social  order 
between  nations,  the  conqueror  looted  from  the  conquered 
country  the  spoils  of  war,  art  treasures,  characteristic  manu¬ 
factured  articles  and  food  supplies.  Even  then  the  relation 
was  not  wholly  one-sided.  There  was  an  inevitable  give  and 
take  which  involved  more  and  more  of  social  contact,  with 
mutual  benefit  and  mutual  appreciation.  In  modern  times  the 
trade  relations  are  of  more  practical  significance  than  the 
political.  The  mere  figures  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean  countries,  which  has  grown  so 
enormously  in  the  last  few  years,  must  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  helpful  contacts.  People  in  the  United  States  have 
cheap  sugar  and  people  in  Cuba  have  cheap  transportation  by 
autos  because  of  the  new  recognition  of  mutual  advantage  in 
closer  acquaintance. 

3.  Cooperation  in  Public  Health  Work.  The  whole  story 
of  heroism  and  victory  over  the  most  deadly  germ  diseases 
which  menaced  the  whole  world  centers  around  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Cuban  physicians  with  those  from  the  United  States 
and  the  opportunities  of  study  together  in  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  “Microbe  Hunters,”  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  health.  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  of  Cuba 
and  Dr.  Walter  Reed  were  the  men  who  proved  the  mosquito 
theory  of  yellow  fever.  Our  great  parasitologists  go  to  the 
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Caribbean  to  track  down  the  microscopic  enemies  of  mankind. 
In  Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Gutierrez  and  Dr.  Ashford  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  the  study  of  hookworm,  that  common  disease 
which  often  cuts  down  the  effectiveness  of  laborers  there  and 
in  many  places  in  the  Southern  states  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation’s  International  Health 
Board,  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Tropical  Medi¬ 
cine  in  Porto  Rico,  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Caribbean 
Scientific  Conferences  are  illustrations  of  the  value  of  the 
increasing  contacts  with  our  Caribbean  neighbors  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  self-protection.  (Inman,  p.  182.) 

4.  Inter-American  Conferences.  One  of  the  most  significant 
of  the  recent  great  conferences  which  have  been  meeting  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  was  the  International  Congress  of  Deans  and 
Rectors  of  Universities,  and,  meeting  at  the  same  time,  the 
Congress  of  American  Women.  Out  of  these  meetings  grew 
a  proposed  Institute  of  International  Cooperation,  which 
opens  great  possibilities  for  contacts  between  Latin  Americans 
and  Anglo  Americans  in  all  lines  of  thinking  and  doing. 
The  growing  fellowship  shown  in  such  meetings  as  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  the  Hispanic-American  Evangelical  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Public  Health  Conferences  in  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  welcome  extended  to  visiting  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government,  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Christian  leaders  who  come  for  conference  and 
fellowship  indicates  that  the  separation  between  races  and  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  Caribbean  countries  and  the  mainland  cannot 
continue  under  the  new  conception  of  a  Christian  attitude. 

5.  Evangelical  Solidarity.  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
can  never  be  established  by  churches  organized  along  na¬ 
tional  or  racial  lines,  even  though  they  may  profess  the 
same  creed.  One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  Protestant 
missionary  work  in  the  Caribbean  countries  is  the  suggestion 
of  “Yankee”  aggression  which  identifies  loyalty  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  with  nationalism.  Those  who  follow  the  foreign¬ 
ers  in  religion  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  traitors.  Dr. 
Alonso  of  Cuba  says: 

There  are  mighty  forces  working  to  isolate  the  small  Protestant 
group  in  Latin  America  from  the  strong  Protestant  forces  of  the 
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United  States.  If  they  succeed  they  will  then  proceed,  with  our 
powerful  friends  eliminated,  to  crush  us. 

In  Haiti  there  are  large  groups  of  Evangelicals  who  share 
the  democratic  spirit  and  the  insistence  on  personal  religious 
experience  which  characterize  Baptist  bodies  in  the  United 
States  but  are  somewhat  hesitant  about  “entangling  alliances” 
with  mission  boards  and  board  secretaries.  (Stowell,  pp. 
144-157.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  resentment  of  the  Hai¬ 
tians  because  of  discrimination  against  the  Black  Republic  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  backwardness  of  missionary  work  in  that  country.  It 
is  altogether  desirable  that  the  people  should  develop  and 
promote  their  own  evangelical  work,  but  a  proper  self-de¬ 
pendence  and  initiative  does  not  stimulate  aloofness  from 
fellowship  with  other  Christians  in  the  United  States  or  else¬ 
where.  The  Haitian  church  may  be  stronger  in  one  way 
but  much  weaker  through  lack  of  suggestion  and  inspiration 
from  the  wider  fellowship.  In  other  Caribbean  countries 
there  is  also  more  or  less  of  discontent  and  friction  within 
the  Evangelical  churches  due  to  the  maintenance  of  racial 
attitudes  and  distinctions,  though  less  in  Porto  Rico  than 
elsewhere. 

One  of  the  great  germinal  ideas  of  the  Evangelical  Con¬ 
gress  at  Havana  was  the  proposed  International  Federation  of 
Evangelical  Churches  in  Latin  America,  one  main  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  substitute  for  racial  isolation  of  sep¬ 
arate  countries  and  groups  within  the  countries  a  sense  of 
fellowship  in  Christ  and  a  solidarity  which  would  make  the 
Evangelicals  of  Latin  America  respected  by  Catholics  of  their 
own  countries  and  by  Protestant  churches  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  significant  that  the  coming  together  of  the  races  and 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  at  Havana  won  such  a  wide 
public  recognition  as  has  never  before  been  given  to  a  non- 
Catholic  enterprise.  The  Congress  made  the  first  page  of 
the  best  morning  and  afternoon  papers  day  after  day.  The 
president  of  Cuba,  the  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  and 
the  mayor  of  Havana  publicly  and  cordially  welcomed  the 
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gathering.  (Evangelicals  at  Havana,  pp.  27,  28.)  In  the 
extension  of  evangelical  Christianity  to  the  countries  and  the 
races  of  the  Caribbean  countries  it  is  evident  that,  racially, 
united  we  will  stand  and  advance,  divided  we  will  fall. 


TOPIC  V 

RELIGION  AND  PROSPERITY— SHARING 

Devotional  Period. 

Scripture  Reading:  Read  one  or  both  of  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  :  Eph.  3 ;  3-9  and  Romans  12,  with  a  definite  including  of 
the  people  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti  among  the  “brethren”  to  whom  the  chapter  is  addressed. 

Suggestion  for  Prayer:  Pray  that  we  may  learn  how  “to 
bear  one  another’s  burdens,”  in  these  Caribbean  countries,  how 
to  rejoice  in  the  things  in  which  they  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
when  they  weep  and  suffer.  Thank  the  Lord  for  a  faith  that 
can  be  shared,  for  riches  that  increase  with  the  giving.  Pray  for 
the  spirit  of  humility,  for  willingness  to  work  with  earnest  and 
honest  souls  in  these  neighboring  countries  instead  of  for  them. 
Ask  for  strength  and  faith  to  pray  as  Solomon  did,  “Hear  thou 
and  do  all  that  the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for,  that  all  people  of 
the  earth  may  know  thy  name.” 

Suggestion  for  Meditation  :  Would  this  express  your  personal 
feeling  toward  the  Christians  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  as  it  was 
Paul’s  toward  the  strangers  in  Philippi  who  had  come  to  know 
Christ  through  him :  “Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God 
our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  thank  my  God 
upon  every  remembrance  of  you,  always  in  every  prayer  of  mine 
for  you  all  making  request  with  joy,  for  your  fellowship  in  the 
gospel  from  the  first  day  until  now;  being  confident  of  this  very 
thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform 
it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.” — Phil,  i :  2-6. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  question 
whether  material  conditions  have  been  improved  in  mission 
lands  as  a  result  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  those  who  will  claim  that  the  people  were  bet¬ 
ter  off  as  they  were.  This  subject  has  been  suggested  for 
discussion  under  Topic  III,  as  a  matter  of  statistics.  It  is 
presented  here  from  another  point  of  view.  Is  prosperity 
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the  evident  and  certain  consequence  to  the  people  of  the 
Caribbean  countries  of  accepting  the  religion  taught  by  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  from  the  United  States?  (Inman,  p.  i66.) 

The  question  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
contentment  with,  or  at  least  acquiescence  hitherto  in,  ma¬ 
terial  conditions  of  these  countries  which  do  not  seem  toler¬ 
able  to  those  from  sending  countries,  though  they  have  been 
accepted  for  generations  without  serious  complaint  by  the 
people  themselves.  Speaking  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
Owen  D.  Young  said  recently: 

Let' no  man  think  that  the  living  standards  of  the  United  States 
can  be  permanently  maintained  at  a  measurably  higher  level  than 
those  of  the  other  civilized  countries.  Either  we  shall  lift  them 
to  ours  or  they  will  drag  ours  down  to  theirs. 

From  one  standpoint  the  missionary  work  does  cause  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  old  conditions  and  in  that  way  less  sense  of 
prosperity  than  before.  Religion  is  not,  as  it  was  claimed  to 
be  in  Russia,  “the  opiate  of  the  people,”  teaching  them  to  be 
submissive  and  satisfied  with  their  lot.  True  religion,  wher¬ 
ever  preached,  arouses  ambition  for  something  better.  It 
always  produces  a  “divine  discontent”  with  things  as  they 
are.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  one  of  his  deeply  sincere 
and  thoughtful  prayers,  asks  God  to  “stab  my  spirit  broad 
awake,”  that  it  may  appreciate  and  desire  better  things. 

The  proclamation  and  wide  influence  of  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Caribbean  countries  has  certainly  disturbed  the 
existing  social  order,  with  the  inevitable  friction  and  dis¬ 
comfort  attending  any  readjustment.  People  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  now  want  more  things,  because  their  spirits 
are  being  set  free  from  the  domination  of  a  medieval  eccle¬ 
siastical  system.  The  poor  jibaro  in  Porto  Rico  now  rides 
in  an  automobile,  even  if  it  is  only  a  broken-down  Ford  bus. 
He  may  go  hungry  more  than  he  did  in  the  old  days,  but  he 
wants  more  and  better  opportunities  to  enjoy  life,  and  gets 
some  of  them  that  he  never  dreamed  of  before  the  new  spirit 
was  brought  in  by  the  forces  and  agencies  of  Protestant 
United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  Protestantism  is  responsible  for  the 
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present  individualistic  spirit  in  business,  the  ambition  to  con¬ 
trol  large  enterprises  and  to  make  personal  profit  instead  of 
working  for  the  community.  Unless  individual  competition 
is  curbed  Protestantism  may  appear  to  be  almost  anti-social 
in  its  results.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  old  system  of 
social  order  prevalent  in  Catholic  countries  the  proprietors 
and  their  workmen  were  really  one  great  family  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  poor  people  were  better  cared  for  than  at 
present  under  a  more  individualistic  system. 

The  essential  relation  of  religion  to  worldly  prosperity  was  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  John  Calvin  at  Geneva.  Convinced  that 
character  is  all  and  circumstances  nothing  the  Calvinist  sees  in 
riches  not  an  object  of  suspicion,  though  like  other  gifts  they  may 
be  abused,  but  the  blessing  which  rewards  the  triumph  of  energy 
and  will. — Tawney,  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism. 

The  question  is  complicated.  Does  the  stimulus  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ambition  really  help  to  a  more  prosperous  social  order  ? 
Does  the  increase  of  wants  among  the  poorer  people  increase 
or  diminish  their  actual  happiness?  In  relation  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  by  expert  advisers,  civil  and  religious,  given  to  the  people 
of  an  undeveloped  country,  it  is  important  to  note  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  witness  before  the  Haitian  Commission. 

While  the  Americans  have  advised  us  materially,  they  have  put 
us  back  morally.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly  all  Americans  who 
have  come  here  have  taken  the  attitude  that  the  Haitian  element 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  that  it  is  entirely  up  to 
them  to  run  the  country.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that 
we  have  now  less  knowledge  of  self-government  than  we  had  in 

1915- 

What  has  in  fact  been  the  effect  of  the  missionary  work 
from  the  United  States  on  the  ambition  and  industry  of  the 
people  of  the  Caribbean  countries?  Has  there  been  more  in¬ 
itiative,  or,  on  the  contrary,  has  there  been  a  general  devel¬ 
opment  of  parasitism?  Has  dependence  of  the  people  in¬ 
creased  in  the  presence  of  an  energetic,  pushing  group  of 
North  Americans? 

Although  there  are  some  disturbing  evidences  of  a  tem¬ 
peramental  as  well  as  an  acquired  habit  of  dependence,  yet  on 
the  whole  there  has  been  a  distinct  and  notable  advance  in  the 
spirit  of  large  groups  of  the  people  in  these  Caribbean  coun- 
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tries  as  a  result  of  the  Evangelical  movement.  This  is  shown 
in  the  emergence  of  a  new  middle  class  with  a  distinctly 
higher  social  status. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  Protestant  missionary  work 
found  its  field  largely  among  the  lower  classes.  But  it  always 
lifts  them  up.  They  do  not  remain  in  the  lower  classes. 
Prosperity,  interpreted  in  terms  of  improved  standing  in  the 
community,  does  come  to  those  who  receive  the  message  of 
Evangelical  Christianity  as  brought  by  the  missionaries  from 
the  United  States,  even  though  they  come  from  the  Humblest 
ranks.  Their  children,  as  they  grow  up,  constitute  a  new 
class,  not  recognized  nor  developed  under  the  old  feudal  or¬ 
ganization  of  society  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
seemed  to  favor  and  maintain. 

The  democratic  spirit  which  the  Evangelical  churches 
bring  to  the  Caribbean  countries  breaks  down  the  old  two- 
class  system  of  the  aristocrats  and  the  peasants.  (Stowell, 
pp.  io6,  107.)  It  raises  the  one  class  and  pulls  down  the 
other  to  build  up  a  new  middle  class,  more  prosperous  because 
able  to  live  a  larger  life.  Evangelical  Christianity  in  the 
Caribbean  countries  tends  to  “put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats  and  exalt  them  of  low  degree.”  “He  hath  filled 
the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty 
away.”  Under  the  old  religious  system,  there  was  little 
chance  to  escape  from  the  limitations  of  one’s  class.  The 
Catholic  Church  trained  the  people  for  their  station  in  life. 
Evangelical  Christianity  encourages  them  to  transcend  it. 
(Stowell,  p.  1 17.) 

A  new  conception  of  missions  to  other  peoples  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  recent  years,  the  idea  of  missions  as  sharing.  It  is 
also  true  that  ideas  about  success  in  business  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  Most  people  admit  that  a  business  which  is 
not  mutually  profitable  to  both  parties  concerned  is  not  in  the 
end  a  good  business.  The  wide  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
service  in  business,  of  mutual  profit,  of  Golden  Rule  methods, 
has  tended  to  establish  the  tradition  that  sharing  in  profit 
must  be  involved  in  every  successful  business  transaction. 

Prosperity  for  our  neighboring  Caribbean  countries  does 
not  depend  on  the  acceptance  of  religion  brought  to  them  by 
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Christian  workers  from  the  United  States  nor  the  acceptance 
of  democratic  government  brought  to  them  by  diplomatic  or 
military  advisers  from  the  United  States  government.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  practice  of  this  religion  and  this  democracy. 
Booker  T.  Washington  once  said:  “Freedom  cannot  be  given; 
it  must  be  earned.” 

The  United  States  has,  however,  in  many  cases  tried  to  give 
order  and  efficiency  and  material  prosperity  to  the  Caribbean 
countries  instead  of  teaching  them  how  to  earn  these  things. 
Howland  (American  Foreign  Relations)  says:  “Efficient  and 
honest  administration  in  fiscal  matters  at  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  is  part  of  the  price  received  by  a  Caribbean 
country  for  surrender  of  its  independence.”  Is  the  country 
really  any  more  prosperous  through  having  received  such  as¬ 
sistance  at  such  a  price? 

How,  then,  can  we  share  with  our  Caribbean  neighbors 
not  our  prosperity  but  those  things  which  have  made  the 
United  States  prosperous?  Sharing  has  become  the  shib¬ 
boleth  of  modern  missionary  enterprises  and  international 
relations  but  it  is  difficult  to  work  out  in  practice.  Sharing 
in  material  resources  and  in  new  machinery,  tools  or  methods, 
whether  governmental  or  ecclesiastical,  does  not  by  itself 
bring  prosperity. 

How  can  we  share  the  spirit  of  a  democratic  and  Christian 
United  States — make  it  contagious?  We  may  be  sure  such  a 
spirit  will  solve  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  as  it  is  doing  here.  This  sharing  with  our 
Caribbean  neighbors  of  ideas  and  spirit  rather  than  of  things 
and  mechanical  methods  will  result  in  a  prosperity  like  that 
which  John  desired  for  “the  well-beloved  Gains”:  “I  wish 
above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health, 
even  as  thy  soul  prospereth”  (HI  John  1:2). 

Sharing  spiritual  experiences  is  much  more  important  than 
sharing  material  prosperity.  Consecrated  men  and  women 
go  from  the  United  States  to  Caribbean  countries  as  teachers, 
physicians  and  preachers  because  they  believe  they  have  a 
spiritual  experience  worth  sharing.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Romans:  “I  long  to  see  you  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spiritual  gift  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  established.”  That 
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was  the  prosperity  he  wanted  for  them,  the  prosperity  of 
established  faith. 

Evangelical  Christianity  does  have  some  distinctive  spirit¬ 
ual  experiences  which  the  people  of  the  Caribbean  countries 
need  and  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  share 
with  them.  One  is  the  experience  of  our  Puritan  forefathers 
who  learned  the  value  of  the  individual  because  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  communion  with  God  unmediated  by 
priest  or  saint.  They  no  longer  blindly  followed  the  hierarchy 
and  the  aristocracy,  because,  as  Macaulay  says,  they  were 
themselves  “nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.” 

Another  spiritual  experience  is  that  of  our  pioneer  fore¬ 
fathers  who  developed  the  West  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands,  not  as  exploiters  but  as  settlers,  who  made  the  actual 
production  from  the  earth  of  abundant  food  for  all  the  most 
honorable  and  the  most  characteristic  activity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

We  may  share  with  our  Caribbean  neighbors  also  that 
spiritual  democracy  which  results  from  these  two  experiences, 
the  experience  of  direct  fellowship  with  God  and  of  actual 
creation  of  new  human  resources  from  the  soil.  This  is  the 
prosperity  which  Evangelical  Christianity  will  bring  and 
which  we  want  to  share  with  our  Caribbean  neighbors. 

The  class  might  be  asked  to  report  on  the  many  other  spirit¬ 
ual  experiences,  which,  without  boastfulness  and  Pharisaism, 
we  in  the  United  States  may  claim  are  worth  sharing  with  our 
Caribbean  neighbors. 

Some  months  before  the  Havana  Congress  an  article  was 
published  indicating  that  the  mission  boards  and  Christian 
forces  in  the  United  States  were  “learning  to  play  second 
fiddle”  in  relations  to  the  younger  churches  of  the  Caribbean 
area.  The  unique  experience  of  the  Hispanic-American 
Evangelical  Congress  made  it  clear  that  the  nationals  of  the 
younger  churches  did  not  so  much  desire  the  supporters  of 
missions  in  the  United  States  to  “play  second  fiddle”  as  to  stop 
constantly  waving  the  baton.  They  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  join  in  producing  a  new  harmony. 

The  Evangelical  Congress  was  a  very  happy  illustration  of 
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the  possibility  of  sharing.  Dr.  Inman  says,  “It  would  indeed 
be  difficult  for  any  foreign  missionary  leader  not  at  Havana 
to  appreciate  how  totally  and  completely  the  Congress  was  of, 
for  and  by  the  nationals.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  modern  missionary  enterprise  this  Congress  was  the 
first  complete  shift  from  a  mission-centered  movement  to  a 
church-centered  movement.”  And  yet  mission  board  secre¬ 
taries  and  Christian  leaders  from  the  United  States  were  not 
asked  to  sit  on  the  side  lines.  They  were  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  all  the  Commis¬ 
sions.  They  shared  in,  rather  than  controlled,  the  activities  of 
the  Congress.  The  spirit  of  the  Congress  was  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Carthage  in  her  words  to  ^neas:  “Between  Trojan 
and  Tyrian  I  make  no  discrimination.” 

There  had  been  resentment  against  domination.  Dr.  Robert 
McLean  says  in  his  book.  That  Mexican,  “The  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  no  more  willing  to  accept  dictation  from  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  or  Nashville  than  from  the  Vatican.”  There  had  been 
some  anxiety  lest  a  “hands  off”  attitude  should  be  in  evidence 
at  the  Havana  Congress.  However,  in  actual  operation  there 
was  little  indication  of  such  an  attitude  and  little  if  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  interference  and  domination  by  representatives  from 
the  United  States. 

This  unique  gathering  was  a  particularly  successful  experi¬ 
ment  in  cooperation  between  the  representatives  of  the  send¬ 
ing  countries  and  the  workers  on  the  field.  Nothing  is  more 
promising  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  than  this  demonstrated  possibility  of  working 
together  and  sharing  together,  the  practice  of  cooperative 
thinking  and  the  development  of  plans  which  represent  both 
indigenous  elements  and  outside  influence. 

The  beginning  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
Evangelical  Christians  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  Mexico 
for  the  unevangelized  in  other  Caribbean  countries  has  broken 
down  the  old  distinction  between  foreign  workers  and  nation¬ 
als  because  now  the  representatives  of  the  younger  churches 
in  these  countries  have  themselves  become  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  and  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  sending  country. 
The  Porto  Rican  Christians  are  sending  preachers  to  Santo 
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Domingo,  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  send  some 
of  their  own  number  to  serve  the  one  hundred  thousand 
Porto  Ricans  in  New  York.  With  the  new  emphasis  on  reci¬ 
procity  in  service,  it  has  become  possible  to  forget  any  su¬ 
periority  and  inferiority  complexes  and  work  together  in  a 
most  perfect  sharing  of  the  common  task. 

A  religion  of  individualism  and  national  isolation  will  not 
develop  anything  more  than  a  limited  and  uncertain  prosper¬ 
ity.  A  religion  conscious  of  its  social  obligations  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle,  including  neighboring  nations  as  well  as 
neighbors  in  our  own  town,  is  in  fact  the  only  religion  worth 
offering  to  other  countries  because  it  is  the  only  religion  that 
offers  a  real  increase  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  That  is 
because  it  is  based  upon  sharing,  and  real  prosperity  must  be 
the  prosperity  of  all. 


TOPIC  VI 

MY  BROTHER’S  KEEPER— RESPONSIBILITY 

Devotional  Period. 

Scripture  Reading  :  Read  one  or  more  of  the  following  pas¬ 
sages:  Gen.  4:9;  John  21:  15-17;  Matt.  28:  19,20. 

Suggestion  for  Prayer:  Thank  God  for  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  and  that  he  has  made  us  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  grace  to  peoples  less  privileged  with  resources  and 
leisure  and  opportunity.  Pray  that  we  all  may  be  in  some  sense 
“ministers  by  whom  they  shall  believe,’’  “rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth,’’  because  all  our  political  and  economic  as  well  as 
missionary  relations  are  shaped  by  the  spirit  of  love.  Pray  that 
we  may  not  fail  through  indifference  or  through  pride  in  carrying 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean  countries  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  the  Gospel. 

Suggestion  for  Meditation  :  Meditate  on  the  social  implications 
of  the  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,” 
as  it  applies  to  modern  conditions  when  the  people  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  are  nearer  neighbors  than  many  who  live  within  the 
boundaries  of  continental  United  States.  “Who  is  my  neighbor?” 

A  Parable  of  Shepherds  :  “And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are 
not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.” — John  10:  16. 
“Prophesy  against  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  .  .  . 
Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  .  .  .  that  do  feed  themselves !  Should 
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not  the  shepherds  feed  the  flocks?  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  ye 
with  the  wool,  ye  kill  them  that  are  fed :  but  ye  feed  not  the 
flock.  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye 
healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought  again  that  which  was  driven 
away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost.” — Ezek.  34:  2-4. 


President  Roosevelt  said  concerning  intervention  in  Cuba: 
“I  am  doing  my  best  to  persuade  the  Cubans  that  if  only  they 
will  be  good  they  will  be  happy.  I  am  seeking  the  very  mini¬ 
mum  of  interference  necessary  to  make  them  good.”  The 
trouble  with  a  good  many  people  is  that  they  do  not  like  to 
be  made  good  in  that  way.  Only  a  little  familiarity  with  the 
thought  of  Latin- American  peoples  as  expressed  in  their  pub¬ 
lications  reveals  a  widespread  resentment  against  what  seems 
to  them  arrogance  and  Pharisaism.  (Inman,  p.  45.) 

Kipling’s  “Take  Up  the  White  Man’s  Burden”  did  not  refer 
to  the  assumed  moral  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for 
its  Caribbean  neighbors,  though  certain  writers  in  our  coun¬ 
try  have  endeavored  to  create  the  impression  of  a  low  type 
of  civilization  and  practically  jungle  conditions  in  some  of 
these  countries,  particularly  Haiti.  It  is  easy  for  Latin 
Americans  to  retort  that  there  are  witch  doctors  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  lynchings  in  the  South. 

Those  who  resent  talk  of  “the  white  man’s  burden”  have 
some  reason  for  objecting  to  the  white  man  as  a  burden  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  superior  military  or  economic  power.  They 
particularly  object  to  the  assumption  of  high  moral  purpose 
which  is  often  characteristic  of  governmental  as  well  as  mis¬ 
sionary  attitudes.  President  McKinley  said  about  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  that  “there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to 
take  them  all  and  to  educate  the  Filipinos  and  uplift  and  civ¬ 
ilize  and  Christianize  them  and  by  God’s  grace  do  the  very 
best  we  could  by  them  as  our  fellowmen  for  whom  Christ 
died.”  President  Coolidge  said,  “We  extended  our  domain 
over  distant  islands  in  order  to  safeguard  our  own  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  consequent  obligation  to  bestow  opportunity  and 
liberty  upon  less- favored  people.”  These  statements  were  not 
hypocritical,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aided  people 
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(which  we  in  the  United  States  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking)  they  sounded  like  altruism  carefully  calculated  to 
serve  self-interest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  discovering  that  help¬ 
ing  people  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  either  through  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  or  through  international  relations.  Ask  the 
class  to  report  what  they  have  read  about  the  feeling  toward 
the  United  States  in  Europe  and  in  Latin  America.  Part  of 
it  comes  from  concern  lest  the  “Colossus  of  the  North”  shall 
control  the  economic  and  political  development  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  part  of  it  comes  from  our  assumption  of  superior 
civic  righteousness  and  our  preaching  to  them  as  to  their 
management  of  their  internal  affairs. 

The  assumption  of  responsibility,  as  Howland  says,  “needs 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  reflection  that  a  relation  in  which 
the  self-interested  stronger  party  is  trustee  for  the  interests 
of  the  weaker  contains  the  seeds  of  discord  and  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  discharge  requires  a  choice  of  coordinated  means  in 
administration,  an  elastic  opportunism  in  procedure  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  skeptical  scrutiny  of  the  results.”  Ask  the  class  to 
translate  this  statement  into  ordinary  terms  of  individual 
or  social  morality.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  government 
from  the  people  who  make  up  the  government.  What  does 
this  suggestion  to  a  trustee  nation  mean  to  the  individuals 
who  make  up  the  nation? 

What  the  United  States  government  accepts  in  the  way  of 
responsibility  for  helping  our  Caribbean  neighbors  is  what  we 
as  individuals  want  the  government  to  take,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  carries  out  that  responsibility  is  probably  the  way 
we  would  do  it  if  we  were  in  charge.  If  your  personal  atti¬ 
tude  in  this  matter  is  controlled  by  the  newly  developing 
social  conscience  the  governmental  attitude  will  probably  re¬ 
flect  it.  (Inman,  pp.  203,  204;  Stowell,  p.  172.) 

Ask  the  class  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  accepting  or  de¬ 
clining  responsibility  for  helping  our  Caribbean  neighbors. 
Both  the  assertion  of  responsibility  and  the  decline  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  open  to  serious  criticism.  When  we  assume 
obligation  for  the  orderly  government  of  territories  for  which 
we  have  an  undoubted  responsibility,  due  to  the  eventualities 
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of  war,  like  the  Philippines,  there  are  many  who  object. 
How  much  more  when  our  legal  or  moral  obligations  to  a 
neighboring  country  are  somewhat  vague?  (Inman,  pp. 
37  ff.)  Why  should  we  insist  on  our  own  notions  of  what  an 
orderly  government  should  be?  Perhaps  we  do  not  have  the 
last  word  in  government  even  in  the  United  States,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  democracy  is  not  the  most 
suitable  form  of  government  for  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for  maintenance  of 
order  in  a  neighboring  country  involves  a  recognition  of  the 
actual  existing  government,  even  though  it  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  will  of  the  people.  The  right  of  revolution  against 
an  unjust  government  is  abridged.  Any  disturbance  of  the 
status  quo  seems  like  disorder.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  great  Chi¬ 
nese  reformer,  said,  “Many  people  regard  any  movement  for 
the  uplift  of  the  masses  as  a  revolt  against  civilization.”  If 
such  a  condition  as  exists  in  Russia  should  occur  in  one  of 
the  Caribbean  countries,  would  we  not  think  it  our  duty,  our 
responsibility,  to  maintain  order  as  expressed  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  form  of  social  organization? 

Have  we,  further,  any  responsibility  for  the  cultural  ad¬ 
vance  of  neighboring  countries?  Have  we,  in  fact,  any  reli¬ 
gion  or  any  culture  to  spare?  Responsibility,  like  charity, 
must  begin  at  home.  Is  there  any  basis  for  a  claim  that  our 
culture  or  our  religion  is  so  much  better  than  that  of  our 
neighbors  that  we  have  any  obligation  for  offering  it  to  them, 
not  to  say  imposing  it  upon  them?  The  Edinburgh  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  refused  to  recognize  responsibility  for  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  Catholic  countries.  Not  until  the  Jerusalem 
Conference  two  years  ago  was  the  missionary  work  in  Latin 
America  included  in  the  accepted  field  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council. 

When  our  missionary  efforts  and  our  cultural  penetration 
into  other  countries  are  openly  urged  as  aids  to  our  export 
trade,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  say, 
“You  Westerners  are  anxious  that  your  spiritual  efforts  on 
our  behalf  shall  be  guarded  against  any  personal  loss  to  your¬ 
selves.” 
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We  must  admit  that  our  responsibility  for  our  neighbors  in 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  is  not  that  they  should  wear 
our  clothes,  buy  the  same  goods  that  we  use,  cultivate  the 
crops  that  we  want,  develop  the  land  according  to  our  ideals, 
govern  the  country  in  accordance  with  our  political  concepts, 
or  even  believe  in  our  particular  denominational  tenets.  Our 
responsibility  is  for  teaching  what  we  consider  to  be  of  value, 
Christ’s  instruction,  “Go,  teach  all  nations,”  is  merely  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  instinctive  urge  to  share  whatever  good  we 
have. 

Everyone  who  feels  that  he  has  some  truth  of  value  for 
life  cannot  help  but  be  a  spring  of  water  pouring  forth  re¬ 
freshment  to  others.  Our  responsibility  is  a  responsibility  for 
teaching,  by  word  and  act,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  responsibility  for  others  becomes  after  all  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  being  true  to  ourselves,  a  responsibility  for  not  cov¬ 
ering  up  the  light,  not  shutting  off  the  flow  of  life-giving 
water. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  current  ideas  on  responsibility 
of  Christians  in  the  United  States  for  conditions  in  other 
countries  is  contained  in  a  report  of  the  Federal  Council  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Rights  of  Religious  Minorities,  in  connection 
with  the  protest  against  religious  persecution  in  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  :  “The  committee  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  that 
humane  and  liberty-loving  people  should  fail  to  protest 
against  outrageous  cruelties  nor  can  we  admit  that  such  cruel¬ 
ties  are  ‘a  purely  domestic  matter’  which  is  not  the  concern 
of  people  in  other  lands.”  A  New  York  Times  editorial  says : 
“A  moral  protest  against  practices  that  outrage  the  human 
conscience  must  not  pass  into  intervention ;  but  neither  is 
protest  to  be  withheld  in  fear  that  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.” 

The  United  States  may  perhaps  say  that  it  is  not  in  the 
business  of  neighborhood  reform.  Nevertheless,  many 
Cubans  feels  that  the  great  republic  of  the  North  has  some 
special  obligations  toward  the  island  which  differentiate  the 
case  of  Cuba  from  that  of  other  countries.  (Chapman,  p. 
653.)  After  our  intervention  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
we  cannot  very  well  refuse  the  consequent  social  obligations 
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to  those  countries.  Certainly  there  is  no  question  of  a  great 
responsibility  for  Porto  Rico. 

Some  of  the  finest  expressions  of  this  spirit  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  have  been  exhibited  in  civic  and  in  governmental  action 
toward  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  religious  activities 
of  missionaries.  The  various  educational  and  financial  ad¬ 
visory  commissions  that  have  gone  from  the  United  States 
to  different  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe  as  well  as  to  the 
Caribbean,  whether  officially  or  privately,  have  done  much  to 
convince  the  world  of  our  sincerity  in  proclaiming  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  truths  we  believe  are  at  the  foundation  of  our  cul¬ 
tural  advancement. 

Not  so  fortunate  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
government  to  teach  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  how  to 
build  bigger  and  better  armies  and  navies.  The  special  mis¬ 
sions  that  have  been  sent  out  at  various  times  as  advisers  to 
Latin-American  governments  on  military  preparedness  have 
not  represented  the  best  ideals  of  the  United  States,  and  too 
often  have  been  only  agents  of  our  munition  factories  and 
shipbuilders.  Special  commissions,  whether  official  or  un¬ 
official,  to  a  neighboring  country  seeking  to  teach  people  the 
advantages  of  certain  things  used  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  increasing  our  trade,  are  not  likely  to 
commend  themselves.  That  isn’t  real  teaching.  It  is  only 
advertising  and  propaganda. 

Is  there  any  other  basis  than  the  obligation  to  share  the 
best  by  teaching  on  which  to  develop  responsibility  for  our 
neighbors  in  the  Caribbean?  If  we  believe  the  democratic 
principle  that  government  ought  to  be  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed  then  we  cannot  impose  any  restraints  upon  a  neigh¬ 
boring  nation  except  as  our  suggestions  and  teaching  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them.  The  work  of  some  of  our  distinguished  am¬ 
bassadors  in  countries  with  which  we  have  special  relations 
has  been  in  the  true  spirit  of  teaching,  and  has  been  generally 
and  cordially  accepted. 

The  outburst  of  praise  for  Chief  Justice  Taft  from  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  indicates  their  recognition  of 
his  spirit  of  friendly  suggestion  and  advice,  rather  than  his 
authority,  when  he  was  governor  of  the  Philippines.  Con- 
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trasts  might  be  drawn  between  the  friendly  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  our  civil  diplomatic  officials  in  neighboring  countries 
and  the  ultimatums  of  our  military  men  to  the  governments 
concerned.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  governments  of 
China  and  Mexico  have  welcomed  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  as  a  specially  valued  counselor  and  teacher. 
The  people  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  will  welcome  advice  and 
counsel  of  friendly  visitors  from  the  United  States,  and  will 
even  invite  it,  as  Santo  Domingo  did  the  Dawes  Commission. 
But  they  will  always  resent  any  assumed  responsibility  that 
implies  authority  to  control. 

The  spirit  and  manner  of  undertaking  and  administering 
responsibility  are  the  points  which  must  be  guarded.  It  is  a 
matter  of  Christian  attitudes.  Even  if  we  could  segregate  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  Europe  and  disclaim  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  happens  across  the  Atlantic  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  what  happens  in  Cuba  and 
Haiti.  Even  the  one-day  strike  throughout  Cuba  in  the  spring 
of  1930  evoked  the  question  whether  the  United  States  might 
not  have  to  interpose  again  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country. 

It  is  reported  that  a  woman,  seeking  to  spend  her  husband’s 
newly  acquired  wealth,  took  a  cabin  de  luxe  on  one  of  the 
largest  steamers  to  Europe.  A  day  or  two  out  at  sea  she 
heard  the  cry,  “The  ship  is  on  fire.’’  She  did  not  worry,  but 
settled  back  in  her  comfortable  quarters  with  the  remark, 
“Well,  I  am  glad  it  isn’t  in  my  stateroom.” 

The  Waiting  Isles,  by  C.  E.  Detweiler,  sets  forth  in  a 
thoroughly  modern  fashion  the  Christian  responsibility  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  material  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  interests  of  our  Caribbean  neighbors.  While 
primarily  a  study  of  Baptist  missions,  the  book  analyzes 
clearly  and  swiftly  the  political  and  economic  situation,  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  people  and  the  remarkable 
progress  achieved  in  developing  initiative  and  leadership  in 
the  Evangelical  churches  of  the  islands.  The  vision  of  social 
facts  is  illuminated  by  the  strong  light  of  a  spiritual  purpose 
and  a  missionary  conviction. 

The  last  few  years  have  provided  so  many  demonstrations 
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of  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  official  and  unofficial  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  mission  boards  for 
helping  the  people  of  neighboring  countries,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  that  responsibility  in  such  a  fine  and  genuine  spirit  of 
friendship,  that  good  will  has  become  popular  in  relations 
with  our  Latin-American  neighbors. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  manifestation  of  a  friendly  in¬ 
terest  in  our  southern  neighbors  was  viewed  with  suspicion. 
A  Senator  of  the  United  States  was  barred  from  entry  into 
Haiti  by  orders  of  the  American  High  Commissioner  be¬ 
cause  he  was  sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Haitians. 
These  aspirations  have  now  been  recognized  and  approved 
by  the  Hoover  Commission  from  the  United  States.  The 
scarcely-hoped-for  success  of  the  Commission  to  Haiti  and 
the  equally  notable  work  of  the  Dawes  Commission  and  our 
American  Minister  in  the  Dominican  Republic  show  that  such 
help  can  be  given  without  creating  ill  will  or  suspicion.  There 
will  be  little  objection  to  a  “big  brother  attitude”  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  if  it  is  carried  out  as  these  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  have  so  recently  done.  A  New 
York  Times  editorial  wisely  said: 

If  a  settlement  can  be  worked  out  for  Haiti  which  will  bring 
peace  to  that  country  at  the  same  time  that  American  advisers  are 
rendered  unobjectionable  to  the  natives,  our  relations  with  other 
countries  may  be  correspondingly  improved.  Any  such  plan  finally 
rests  on  the  character,  training  and  tact  of  the  American  adviser. 

Note  particularly  different  attitudes  of  two  recent  American 
ministers  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  two  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  represent  us  in  Mexico.  (Inman,  p.  151.) 

The  Haitian  Commission  in  its  report  definitely  claims  a 
missionary  purpose  in  the  occupation  of  Haiti  by  the  United 
States:  “It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  American  occupation  to 
try  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  articulate  proletariat  and  thus 
make  for  a  sounder  democracy.”  Though  relative  failure  is 
admitted,  the  acknowledgment  of  responsibility  is  noteworthy.  ‘ 

Dr.  Buell  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  says :  “As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  bold  initiative  of  the  Forbes  Commission,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  of  Haiti  should  soon  be  restored.  .  .  .  If  it 
completes  its  work  with  the  same  courage  and  intelligence  it 
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has  so  far  demonstrated,  it  will  have  written  a  brilliant  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy.” 

John  Fiske  taught  that  the  lengthening  period  of  parental 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  offspring  in  the  higher  types  of 
life  coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  developing  sense 
of  individual  moral  obligation.  On  the  same  principle  the 
low  state  of  international  morality  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  general  denial  of  responsibility  outside  national  bound¬ 
aries.  Some  Senators  of  the  United  States  are  particularly 
anxious  that  we  should  not  assume  even  a  shadow  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  feel  differently  about 
our  responsibility  for  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  than  about  our 
responsibility  for  Cuba  and  Haiti.  But  the  absence  of  any 
legal  responsibility  for  these  other  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
(except  for  the  protection  of  our  national  interests  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine)  will  not  eventually  excuse  us  if  we  do  not 
accept  and  fulfill  our  moral  obligations  toward  our  Caribbean 
neighbors. 

Moral  character  is  valuable  for  itself,  and  if  the  acceptance 
of  national  responsibility  develops  national  character  then  we 
should  welcome  the  opportunities  to  help  our  Caribbean  neigh¬ 
bors  as  a  means  for  national  self-development. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  taking  a  just  pride  in 
leadership  of  the  world  towards  international  peace.  Leader¬ 
ship  always  implies  responsibilities.  The  carrying  out  of 
those  responsibilities  is  not  resented  when  the  leader  is  trusted 
and  honored.  The  acceptance  of  responsibility  tends  to  the 
development  of  sincerity  and  service.  Sincerity  and  service 
are  always  and  everywhere  welcomed. 

Recently  one  of  those  great  servants  of  the  world  whom 
the  United  States  has  developed  in  recent  years,  Owen  D. 
Young,  said  in  connection  with  European  relations  what  is 
even  more  true  of  our  Caribbean  relations : 

America  is  too  rich  to  be  loved.  She  is  well  enough  off  to  be 
envied.  The  attitude  of  the  world  tow'ard  her  will  be  largely 
influenced  by  her  spirit.  If  it  be  one  of  selfishness  in  isolation 
she  will  have  failed  in  her  great  responsibilities.  If  it  be  one  of 
boastfulness  in  her  success  she  will  have  misused  the  things  which 
God  has  given  her.  I  pray  for  sober  and  sensible  responsibility,  a 
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spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  things  we  have,  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  helpfulness  and  cooperation  for  all,  a  spirit  of  restraint  in  the 
use  of  any  power  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us. 

The  “manifest  destiny”  of  the  United  States  is  not,  as  was 
supposed  fifty  years  ago,  to  dominate  the  Caribbean,  but  to 
serve  our  neighboring  countries.  Responsibility  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  of  us  as  individuals,  extends  to  our  neighbor 
countries  in  just  the  same  way  as  every  parent  is  interested 
not  only  in  his  own  child  but  in  all  the  children  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Extending  parental  care  as  international  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world  community  is 
the  problem  of  missions  and  the  condition  of  a  new  social 
order  which  we  have  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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